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THEN? OR NOW? 
‘ \ 7HEN I am dead, Sweetheart,” you say, 
“Think of me always at my best; 
When o'er my head tall grasses sway, 
And to my deep and dreamless rest 
Nor sob, nor call, nor sneer can pierce; 
And laud of tongue and stab of pen,— 
Though love be leal and hate be flerce,— 
Are less than nothing to me then. 





My poor, pale lips no more can ask 
Your gentler thought for fancied wrong, 
Nor love devise atoning task, 
And labor in it, glad and strong 
Ignore, then, faults that now you chide, 
The hasty word, the carcless mien, 
And causeless heat and foolish pride 

Forget, as if they ne'er had been 
“If mem’ry from our Past evoke 

One moment of divine surprise, 
When all the angel in me woke 

And you glimpsed Eden in my cyes; 
If 1, surcease of care and pain 

And fulness to heart-famine brought, 
In reverie live that time again, 

And thus enshrine me in your thought.” 
And I make answer, Love of mine, 

“Think of me at my best, To-day 
This hour renew surprise divine, 

Let Eden's light and fragrance play 
Into our lives while they are one 

Why should I wait to be forgiven 
Till follies and till faults are done, 

And I am out of reach in Heaven? 


‘What chrism has Death? the grave what art 
To right all wrong? Do tears make sweet 

The Marah of the human heart? 
Beloved! while our pulses beat 

With very joy of living,—while 

I 7 my head upon your breast 

And drink your words and feel your smile,— 
Thus—now—think of me at my best!” 

Marion HARLAND 


THE LESSON OF THE QUEENS. 
fy hostile critic of the new woman, if there really is 
such a being, might find some matter to give him 
pause should he look abroad into the corners of the earth 
and draw a few deductions from what he sees. 

It is true it is very far into the corners of the earth; but 
that makes it all the more necessary that he should look, 
gather his facts, and make his inference. For the facts 
afford no little food for thought, and the inference is very 
striking 

Far down in the South Orient a woman, the Queen Ra- 
navaiona, who possessed a fair domain of some two hun- 
dred and thirty thousand square miles in the rich island of 
Madagascar, found her domain an object of envy to supe- 
rior powers, She gave them, however, small excuse for 
interfering with her; she accepted their missionaries, their 
manners, their customs, their religion, and she established 
more than a thousand churches and nearly a thousand 
schools among her people. From simple, extreme, and 
cruel barbarians she had brought them up into a semiciv- 
ilization full of promise. By these and other means, and 
some diplomatic balancing of one against another, she 
kept the powers at bay for a term of years. But the bait 
was too tempting, and now at last France has seized her 
dominions, a French army is in occupation, and Ranava- 
lona, stripped of the last thread of her power, has been de- 
ported to another island. She has not been murdered, as 
she would have been in another era; the age, however, in 
her regard, has made only that advance—it has hesitated 
to murder, it has not hesitated to rob her. 

Since Ranavalona has gone into exile advices have been 
received from another remote quarter, Tahiti, that anoth- 
er island queen has proved what mercy the barbaric and 
helpless can stillexpect. Queen Mamai, who has held her 
islands of Raiatea and Huaheine in the South Pacific, and 
for seven years defied the power of France, has at last met 
with defeat, the forces of the French gunboats having 
captured her after a hot exterminating fight, and having 
carried her and one hundred and thirty-six of her chiefs 
not merely into exile, but to the penal settlement at New 
Caledonia for life, the French now occupying her islands 
with an armed force. 

Meanwhile, just previous to these events, the Queen of 
Corea was murdered in her palace by men of her kingdom 
who objected to her power. And for the rest, we all 
know the extent to which the Anglo-Saxon, if not the 
Mongolian also, has desired the possessions of the Hawaiian 
Queen, a woman herself of advanced civilization, whose 
people are iv full accord with her, until at last those love- 
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ly islands, ringed with the blue Pacific, are in the hands 
of the conquerors, and their queen is a wanderer on the 
face of the earth, and her heir-apparent lives abroad. 

As ove thinks of these isolated instances, the question 
arises if the treatment Of these women is anything more 
than typical of the treatment of all women so long as they 
remain inferior—the treatment either in fact or in possibil- 
ity. And these facts and such as these being considered, 
another fact rises like their shadow. For if such is the 
fute of the barbarous woman, of the semi-barbarous, of the 
civilized but weak, it surely becomes all women to leave 
their low estate of former years and mount to the highest 
plane that is open to them—to the highest plane there is, 
indeed. For in the social scale the woman who has not 
made the most of herself is but half-civilized in compari- 
son to the man who has. The woman who remains bar- 
barous—that is, not only unlearned, but undeveloped to the 
extent of her powers—is necessarily at the mercy of the 
superior, be that mercy more or less. If she has not al- 
ways been made a victim, it is owing to clemency—a clem- 
ency which she is not always sure of receiving. The les- 
son of the queens is an object-lesson, and may serve to 
reassure all women in their upward career to knowledge 
and usefulness, bringing them to use their talents instead 
of wrapping them away ina napkin. They will remem- 
ber to the more purpose that, being half the race, they not 
only cause the other half to halt and limp with their bur- 
den dragging on the arm, but that they foster in that other 
half those qualities which are the least ennobling, and tak- 
ing the lesson to heart, they will falter at nothing, and fear 
neither criticism nor ridicule in doing anything which may 
become a woman. 


KEEPING ONE'S HEAD ABOVE WATER. 


T is odd how much trouble all the world finds to keep 

its head above water financially, and here in America 
it is even harder than elsewhere, because the principle of 
democratic equality unites in society people of diverse 
means and positions. The man with an income of two 
thousand dollars meets in friendly relations one who has 
five or ten thousand at his disposal. The mere social 
meeting would not be particularly disastrous if the two 
men could accept the facts and proceed on their method 
of living in a sensible fashion. But no; the man with 
the least money is continually striving to stretch his dol- 
Jars and make them appear to be as many as his friend’s, 
and the whole silly process is repeated over and over 
again, and the result would be ludicrous if it were not 
pathetic. 

It would seem as if adult men and women might be 
sensible enough to measure their desires by their means, 
and get all the comfort and luxury that such means would 
allow, and be happy, even thankful. But it is sadly true 
that too many otherwise sensible people set up as their 
standard of need the measure of their friends’, and instead 
of getting the comfort that their modest pocket-book will 
allow, they fail to reach the splendor of their richer friends, 
and are in continual trouble with bills. What there is at- 
tractive in —— bills is a mystery, and yet there are 
those who will really suffer under their reproach rather 
than not live ‘‘like other people.” 

Not long ago a young man and his wife gave up life in 
New York, which was particularly fascinating to both, and 
whose attractions they were cultivated enough to enjoy 
and adorn, because they could not make the two ends 
meet on six thousand a year. They were brought to this 
decision because one day they actually did not know 
where to get the money to meet their butcher's bill. The 
were really just as poor and anxious as the family which 
has only a quarter of their means, because ‘‘ he is not poor 
that hath but little, but he that wants more.” It was 
undoubtedly wise for the man and wife to flee lest they 
get deeper into the financial bog, but it would have been 

raver and more sensible to have faced the situation earli- 
er, and have set an example of independence of mind. It 
is really childish, in the first place, to imagine that one 
dollar can be made to do the work of five, although judi- 
cious management may sometimes make it do the work 
of two dollars; it is equally childish to sup that the 
world, old and experienced, will long be deceived over 
one’s approximate income, and it is both unmanly and un- 
womanly for those who have enough for every real com- 
fort to make themselves miserable, spoil their time and the 
joys of living, by trying to jump on the back of that glitter- 
ng, illusive, wandering fire-fly society, all for the lack of 
a little moral backbone. The old pagan Seneca under- 
stood it, living as he did in the splendid time of the 
Roman Augustus, and he wrote, ‘‘ Great is he who enjoys 
his earthen-ware as if it were plate, and not less great is 
the man to whom all his plate is no more than earthen- 
ware.” 


THE ROOFS OF OUR BUILDINGS. 


HAPPENED to be dining, not long since, in the studio 
of an artist well known throughout the country. Over 
the cigarettes and coffee the talk drifted into a discussion 
of certain new buildings in New York. 
t is not often that in after-dinner conversations of this 
ifid definite conclusions are reached. But we arrived at 
three. It was agreed upon, first of all, that almost no sin 
equals an architectural sin; that as a country we know 
almost nothing about roofs; and, finally, that our young 
students in architecture could hardly be more wisely di- 
rected than into some line of study where originality and 
—_ in the contour and color of roofs might be culti- 
vated. 

Bad acting is an affair of the moment, and need not be 
repeated; a bad canvas with a stroke of the brush may be 
destroyed; bad poetry appeals, at best, to but a limited 
number; but a bad building stands as an open affront to 
generation after generation of men—indestructible, unde- 
niable, flagrant—a great out-door malady, exerting its un- 
wholesome influence upon ever ee It corrupts 
the taste of the young and establishes that of the old. 

The creation of a great building has generally involved 
more than the money of one individual, as when a paint- 
ing is purchased, and its voluntary destruction because 
of a question of taste would involve something like the 
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betrayal of a public trust. Like the constitution of a 
country, it cannot be openly overthrown without social 
revolution. Unlike a picture, it cannot be ~~ away 
and hidden in the oblivion of even a municipal garret. 

We are all affected in different ways by color and form, 
harmony and discord, the beautiful aud the ugly. Exper- 
iments have proved that certain colors have the ay to 
induce a temporary insanity, from which relief is only 
obtained by the use of another color—as, for instance, 
green, the most reposeful of all the colors in nature. Dis- 
cord in music excites irritability. Bad proportions in 
architecture depress the spirits, although no scientific ex- 
erg oe have been made to prove the fact—none, per- 

aps, being thought necessary. For « depression of spir- 
its has assailed us all of late in looking at certain new 
buildings recently erected among us. 

Each of these has its distinct virtues and faults; but 
there is one fault none of them miss—the fault of a bad roof 
and hideous sky-lines. From the Park you get a glimpse 
of an imposing site—of a costly structure that might be a 
source of inspiration. But a great white pile is surmount 
ed by a red roof. and that again is topped by a white 
dome. One is distracted, depressed, and disappointed 
beyond words. A gray stone armory on another fine site 
has a roof that is like a silly impertinence. A new mau 
soleum. placed as no other building among us has ever 
been placed, has sins in the way of sky-lines that are not 
to be described. 

None of these roofs suggest anything in the way of 
utility, and as part of a decorative whole they are fail- 
ures. Is it, as we wondered at that dinner the other 
night, that our climate and our social conditions. have 
never made it necessary for us to use the tops of our 
houses except as store-rooms and garrets, and that there 
fore the art of architecture, which is an adaptation of the 
ideal to the practical, when confronted by a roof must 
fail? For we do not, like the Mohammedan, use our roofs 
for our daily prayers or our nightly recreation. Nor yet, 
again, is it necessary for us to retire to one for observation 
of our enemies. 

Utility has therefore not helped us with a suggestion, 
nor yet has national custom or the exigencies of a torrid 
zone given usa hint. We are, in fact, in a difficult place 
—one in which only the genius of some young architect 
can save us from monstrosity. And that genius is one 
which will make of roofs a special study. L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE SUMMER EXODUS. 


EIGH HUNT, in a celebrated description, portrayed 

4 all Americans as standing behind one vast counter, 
stretching from Maine to Louisiana, where they traded 
against the rest of the world. If he adapted this descrip 
tion to the season now approaching, he would depict them 
all as suddenly flinging down the yardstick or the ledger, 
jumping over the counter, and spreading themselves over 
this continent and all other continents. Many of them, 
doubtless, would be seen exploring country villages and 
mountain resorts in pursuit of houses that shall be larger 
and more commodious inside than their outside aspect or 
their probable rent justifies, or of lodgings that shall give 
all home comforts, and shall add milk and eggs warranted 
not to have travelled more than a ates miles before 
being consumed. But a large portion and a more con- 
spicuous detachment seek the ocean shore, take passage on 
a steamer, and enjoy the brief notoriety in the newspapers 
which comes from having their names printed on the list 
of passengers. In spite of the multiplication of lives and 
the swiftness of passages, we still remain in that mood of 
mind where a sea-voyage is an event noticeable and 
memorable. Special prayers are perhaps still offered in 
some rural churches for those who are to undertake this 
rash enterprise, as they were formerly offered for those who 
came down the Hudson River in a schooner. The expe- 
rienced may affect to treat it lightly; they may hint that 
they too may run over during the summer; but in their 
secret souls they know that those who have taken their 
tickets and secured their letters of credit are no longer 
written in the roll of common men and women. There 
are several things which give one an especial conspicuous- 
ness in the newspapers—burglary, or being blown up with 
gunpowder, or being present at a horse show, or attain 
ing to one’s own golden wedding or to one’s seventieth 
birthday—but the cheapest and simplest way is to go 
abroad. 

Indeed, something of the grandeur of the occasion 
seems to reach even those who do it every year. Even 
they, doubtless, cause their houses to be put in especial 
order. They will not, perhaps, desert these abodes longer 
than when they go to their country-seats, yet it seems 
longer; the miles of distance appear to be added to the 
days of time, so that they forsake “ the dear home” with 
a shade more of sentiment, or at least of self-conscious 
feeling. The less experienced make their preparations 
very thorough; look over old letters, and tear them in lit- 
tle pieces; give away the worn-out garments which the 
have often almost parted with, yet could not quite discard. 
I heard lately of a lady who announced that she had just 
cleared out her thirty-eighth drawer and was now ready 
for embarkation. In this respect a voyage is a household 
benefit. Your home is swept and garnished. As the 
proverb says that three removes are equal to a fire, so a 
voyage is equal to two removes. You make way for the 
‘*things” you will bring back, and are prepared to start 
afresh. ven apart from this, there is a certain finality, 
a definiteness, in a voyage which no land enterprise can 
rival. Set out by rail for San Francisco, and you still re- 
main your own master; you can change your mind at the 
next junction and return. Not so with the ship; when 
she once leaves the wharf the die is cast; you are like a 
letter just put into the street letter-box—not to be got out 
again even if the heavens fall. Many persons have felt 
that curious shrinking, that ominous foreboding, which 
comes over the mind when the deck once parts company 
with the pier; for an instant it is but an inch, and one 
can easily step across; it seems a responsibility too great 
to let yourself be thus swept away. A moment more and 
the case is hopeless; although fate and terror lie before 

ou, there is no retreating. Some veteran travellers, who 
ave crossed ocean after ocean, confess to have never 
quite outgrown this passing thrill of anxiety. 

This perhaps is why your friends come round you so 
largely with gifts, as if it were their last opportunity. 
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Ingenious devices and implements of which you never be- 
fore heard are brought you, guarding against wants you 
never felt, and very probably will not feel. Flowers are 
heaped upon the departing friends, as if the occasion were 
a mixture of wedding and funeral; they gather to bid 
good-by; it is a wouder that they do not throw rice and 
old shoes. So lavish are the greetings, so generous the 
hand-shakings, that the loneliest stranger feels as if he 
must come in for his share of the general ermpethy, and 
lifts his hat, be it only to the receding steeples. ean- 
while the great steamer slowly gathers strength, and 
seems to inhale breath in her mighty lungs, preparing for 
her three thousand miles’ swim. So vast her modern com- 
plication of resources, she seems less a vessel than a float- 
ing city, able to keep her course true, though all the 
heavens and the globe itself should go to wreck. The 
traveller is a part of that mighty motion, and it is hard to 
realize that only a few months hence he will perhaps 
touch these shores again, and will then experience the 
truth of that other saying of Leigh Hunt's, that there are 
three things which can make the roughest landscape 
beautiful—youth, imagination, and returning home from 
cw. 


298 OUR PARIS 
W LETTER 


T the two vernissages this year all Paris, so far as the 
LX feminine part of it is concerned, almost to a single 
woman, was dressed in tailor-made frocks. The Champs 
Elysées vernissage, falling on Easter - Monday, was not 
chic, and the varnishing-day of the Champ de Mars was 
cold, so that we did not see the number of dainty summer 
gowns that usually make their appearance with the open- 
ing of the chestnut blossoms on the Champs Elysées and 
the Salons. 

The French tailor-made frock, however, is never the 
tailor-made classique, as French women speak of standard 
tailor-made things. For instance, we saw Mile. Brandés 
in a charming dark blue dress made with a soutached, 
bloused corsage with little revers of cerise covered with a 
sort of guipure; and nearly all the tailor-made coats are 
finished with large collars trimmed with tiny silk pleat- 
ings or a fantaisie of some sort. 

A pretty dark blue gown was worn by one of the best 
dressed women in the American colony. It was trimmed 
with narrow bias bands of black satin converging from a 
point. The coat had a blouse back and a tight-fitting 
front coming below the waist, with a collar high in the 
back and flaring down the front of white satin bordered 
with two tiny side-pleatings of changeable pale blue-green 
taffetas. The coat and skirt were lined with the same 
color, for linings are a marked feature of all wool gowns 
now. A costume of light fresh gray has a lining of yel 
low, and navy-blue is made with a sort of magenta, or 
primrose-color, or mauve. Mauve reminds me to tell you 
that I saw in the coat lined and trimmed with the blue 
green taffetas I have just described, a narrow bias band of 
mauve velvet heading the little pleatings, between them 
and the satin. 
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Brown and mauve are also favorite combinations for 
this spring and summer, and brown and green, as usual, 
and among the most useful materials are the French nuns’ 
veilings, thin as grenadines, and useful as the crépons that 
we wore so long, and so lamented when they ceased to 
exist from the point of view of fashion. These nuns’ 
veilings are charming made over plaid silks. A blue is 
made over a large blue and green plaid with a thread of 
red in it, a gray over changeable cerise, a brown over 
mauve. 

As to the bodices of these dresses, I am quite sure you 
can get some good ideas 
from the two sketches 
M. Feuillet made for 
you at the vernissages 
No. 1 is a corsage, of 
which the body is made 
of a summer tissue of 
pale violet, pleated and 
trimmed with narrow 
rows of black velvet. 
The collar in the model 
was made of shirred 
rose-colored tulle over a 
mauve lining edged 
with black velvet. But 
I send it to you more 
for its form than any- 
thing else, because that 
sort of a collar with its 
endless modifications is 
always good style. We 
saw the same thing 
worn at a matinée at the 
Vaudeville yesterday by Madame Baretta. Her dress was 
a pretty foulard in scarlet and white; the corsage was 
shirred in the centre only. The sides had a bolero out 
lined upon them by three rows of black velvet. The col- 
lar was of Cluny lace over white satin, edged with black 
velvet. The neck was finished by a full frill of Cluny 
lace. 





Look at the illustration a moment and let me try to ex- 
plain to you another kind of collar, also very pretty, for all 
sorts of summer gowns. This isa revers-shaped collar of 
taffeta made entirely of tucks, in groups of five each, the 
tucks running upand down. The tour de cou in this cor- 
sage—that is to say, the draped collar—is separate, and like 
the vest. Now imagine a straight line drawn down from 
the shoulder seams to the belt on each side, and the collar 
continued shawl shape, the whole tucked, and one group 
of tucks coming over the sleeves. The back is a square 
sailor collar, and the whole is finished with a narrow side- 
pleating. 


These large tucked collars are seen in all shapes and on 
frocks of all materials. The vest is of lace over white 
satin, with collar of taffetas; the vest is of tucked taffetas 
with tucked collar of the material; and another pretty ef- 
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fect is given by a tiny yoke of lace over satin set into a 
tucked blouse, the tucks running horizontally, with a 
broad collar on each side coming over the sleeves some- 
thing like the effect of either of the sketches. 

The second sketch is a corsage of which the body is of 
changeable taffetas in pink and green, worn over a chemi- 
sette of mousseline de soie trimmed with narrow ruffles of 
Malines lace, headed with narrow black velvet ribbon. 


Cluny lace is quite the prettiest thing now for summer 
gowns, and one sees whole sleeves of it, and jubots and 
arrangements of every sort as finishes for bodices. One 
of Paquin’s favorite new models is a blouse with a 
rounded neck, like sev- 
eral of the illustrations 
already sent you, open- 
ing in front over a loose 
blouse of Cluny lace, 
showing a little Cluny 
lace at the top, with a 
collar of the same. The 
blouse is trimmed with 
medallions of — braid. 
The prettiest model I 
have seen was in pale 
gray. 

he same model, No. 
2, that has been done 
for you in taffetas with 
lace-trimmed vest, is also 
dainty and pretty with a 
tucked taffeta vest and 
lace blouse. In this 
case, however, the high- 
est part of the blouse 
should be at the arm 
scam; that is to say, the 
shape should be invert- 
ed, and the lace is generally finished by turning itself over 
at the top to form little revers. Coarse, effective laces are 
chosen for these blouses, so that the fine threads can be cut 
away, leaving the pattern. ‘The tucks are up and down, 
and the front of the blouse loose, finished at the edge of 
the revers. 


Dainty summer gowns in thin materials are made with 
modifications of the same collars and trimmings that are 
seen in cashmeres, veilings, baréges, and all such materials. 
A charming little pink and white batiste had a ruffled 
skirt, a vest of embroidery, a collar like the one I have 
just described of the materia] and insertion, edged with a 
ruffle, and a ceinture made of alternate horizontal rows of 
the same. Lace jackets with postilion backs are worn 
with very smart summer dresses of thin material, and 
nearly all these dresses have black velvet belts, showing 
ouly a band in front, and fastening in the back with tiny 
steel buckles. This might almost be called the year of 
the jewelled belts, for they are worn indiscriminately with 
smart and every day frocks. I have seen lovely embroid 
ered dresses of crépe de Chine. A pale violet crépe de 
Chine, for instance, was embroidered with violets, the 
bodice was tucked, fastened on the left side, and a tiny 
border of violets on the edge looked as though the flow- 
ers had been thrown there and forgotten to fall off. 


The sun-pleated skirts are going out. Have nothing 
made with ove after this date, I should say, if you want 
your frocks to be stylish for next winter. In their place, 
in the laces and gauzes that have so long been used for 
‘little dinner dresses,” come laces with open insertions 
in the pattern—that is to say, stripes in the pattern that 
look like insertion, and that make skirts effective without 
much elaboration. 

As to the flounces, the peregrinations of insertion and 
lace that are seen on muslin frocks, there seems to be no 
end to their vagaries. But so much has already been 
written from both New York and Paris about these that 
there is absolutely no new note to be sounded. I should 
say make your gowns in any way that is becoming to 
you, taking care to give a broad effect over the shoulders 
by the little cap finish to the tops of the sleeves that you 
will notice in all the illustrations, and you cannot go 
wrong. 


We have seen some dreams of bonnets lately, to say 
nothing of dreams in other head-gear. Cerise continues 
to be the color most in evidence in Paris—cerise and red 
—but these have almost entirely gone out with ladies, and 
I should not advise either. Mauve, on the contrary— 
mauve and green—are both more fashionable than ever. 
Hats turned up on one side are still seen, but a little later 
fashions have narrow brims, like riding hats. the backs 
turned up, and straight stalks of flowers standing stiffly 
at the left. KatTHaRiInE De Forest. 


INEW YORK 
iIFASHIONSi 


| My in the winter the subject of graduation gowns 
4 begins to be discussed by the young girls who are to 
graduate in June, and there seems to be just as much in- 
terest displayed and just as much care taken with these 
gowns as with wedding gowns. There are several points 
of resemblance between the two—so the girls claim. 
First and foremost, white is the color always chosen, and 
then, too, all the accessories of the costume have to be 
just as carefully considered and arranged for this most 
important event as for a wedding. 

Of late years, however, there is not so much monotony 
in graduation gowns, no single material is pronounced to 
be the only one, and the monotony of all white is relieved 
by different sashes and ribbon trimmings. Of course all 
the ribbons are the same color. This innovation is de- 
cidedly an improvement, for a lot of white gowns, all 
made exactly alike and with no touches of color, are sin- 
gularly ineffective. 

















MUSLIN GOWNS. 


As the graduation season falls in warm weather, muslin 
costumes are possible, and extremely pretty and effective 
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are some of this season’s styles. To one who does not 
understand the mysteries of dress a white muslin gown is 
~—_ a white muslin gown, but to those who do under- 
stand the shibboleth of fashion there is a great difference 
every year. This year the skirts are not so wide— by 
measurement—but the effect is the same, owing to the 
modes of trimming. ‘They still are fitted with great care 
as to the front sod side breadihs, and the fulness of the 
back breadths is still gathered into a small space just at 
the back, but the gathers are further apart and deeper. 
Some skirts have a narrow front breadth and broad cir- 
cular sides; others, and these the most becoming, are made 
with seven or nine gores, and flare out at the bottom of 
the skirt in almost an exaggerated style. 

The trimming is put on in many different ways. The 
latest fad is a collection of ruffles an inch wide, hemmed 
at either edge, and put on to look like a ruching, with 
the stitching directly in the centre. They are massed in 
clusters of three or four, one cluster at the very foot, 
and the others at regular intervals to the waist. Inside 
the hem is a full double ruffle, which of course makes 
the skirts stand out more than ever, and on the under 
skirt are several narrow ruffles. All the muslin gowns 
are made without linings, and are worn over fine lawn 
slips, which add greatly to their cool light appearance, 
and even when a silk slip is used the lawn slip is put over 
it, so as to keep up the airy effect. It is needless to state 
that all these small ruffles mean a great deal of work 
Fortunately there is no rule that they shall be sewed by 
hand, for machine-stitching in these days is fine enough to 
satisfy the most fastidious. The waist of the gown has 
no lace nor embroidery, but is trimmed with ruffles like 
those on the skirt, put on across the waist and on the 
sleeves, which are nearly tight-fitting, and finished at the 
top with capes edged with the same ruffles. 

A smart design is of fine white organdie, the skirt 
trimmed with flounces edged with lace; the flounces ex 
tend from the waist to the foot of the skirt, and are in 
graduated widths. The objection against this design for 
a graduation gown is that flounces are not becoming to 
all figures, and in a class where there are girls of different 
sizes it is better to choose what is suitable for all. The 
wuist of this particular design has a bertha made of a 
ruffle of the organdie edged with lace. 

Dotted muslins are always effective, and can be made 
up quite simply. A seven or nine gored skirt, trimmed 
with a cluster of narrow ruffles at the foot of the skirt, 
each ruffle edged with Valenciennes lace, is a good model 
to follow, the waist made with entre - deux of the lace 
horizontally arranged, and finished with belt and long 
round ends of silk edged with narrow lace, the sleeves 
strapped with entre-deux of lace puffed at the shoulder 
and finished at the band with lace-edged ruffles. 

Tucks are again in fashion, both narrow and wide ones. 
One style of gown is tucked from belt to hem, and the 
entire waist also is tucked to correspond—slecves and 
all. This is exceedingly smart, but comes under the same 
difficulty as the flounced skirt —that it is not becom- 
ing to all figures. Clusters of tiny tucks put between 
entre-deux of lace as embroidery do not interfere so 
much with the long lines, and a very charming gown is 
made with three bands of luce insertion, and tiny tucks 
innumerable at equal intervals all up the skirt. The waist 
has a blouse effect at the lower part, but the crowning 
touch is the wide square collar, which extends over the 
sleeves and yoke. This collar is tucked and inserted like 
the skirt, and is edged with narrow lace; the sleeves are 
tucked, and have entre-deux of lace put in lengthwise, 
with quite a large puff at the top, which helps to keep out 
the collar. 

Where strict economy has to be consulted, picturesque 
but simple gowns can be made of white lawn, the skirt 
trimmed with one full ruche, edged on either side with 
narrow Valenciennes Jace (imitation and cheap), the waist 
in surplice folds, with just an edge of lace at the neck and 
sleeves. A ribbon sash of taffeta not more than a finger 
wide is all that is needed to complete the gown. 

SILK GOWNS. 

Iudia silk makes a pretty, a smart, and a very cool cos- 
tyme, and one that is quite youthful in appearance if of 
simple design. 

Of course in different institutions the girls have their 
own peculiar fancies. Au entire class will prefer to be 
gowned in silk, elaborately made, with a band of ribbon, 
the class colors, drawn diagonally across the bust. Inex- 
pensive silks are to be found this summer, so that the 
relative cost over muslin is not really alarming. 

Serge and canvas gowns are trimmed with bands of 
narrow satin ribbon, and have waists made full vlouse in 
front and tight-fitting in the back. These are most useful 
for all summer weur, but are not so smart nor youthful- 
looking as those made of the lighter materials. 

Cotton crape is an inexpensive and effective material 
which is suitable for graduation gowns. It can be made 
up with absoluiely plain skirt and waist, and will have 
somewhat the same effect as the accordion-pleated silk 
gowns. It should be made up into skirts that are quite 
full; and one style is shirred with six rows of shirring 
over a heavy cord below the waist, and has, also, shirring 
on the waist to correspond. Entre-deux of lace or em 
broidery are effective on cotton crape, much more so than 
ruffles or flounces; and big collars of lace or embroidery 
look well on the waist — better, indeed, than any other 
style of trimming. 


SOME DETAILS OF COSTUME. 


As in every class that graduates there are girls of dif- 
ferent figure, so there are sure to be girls who have differ- 
ent incomes. To avoid any painful and unnecessary 
heart-burnings it is best for the class to decide upon a 
costume that will be possible for all, and such minor de 
tails as shoes and gloves should not be forgotten. For 
instance, long gloves are very expensive, and a gown 
made with long sleeves will require only short gloves, 
and the white Suéde mousquetaire are the smartest. 
White Suéde shoes and white stockings make a pretty 
ensemble of the entire toilette, but black shoes and stock- 
ings are equally fashionable. By shoes is meant the low 
ties now worn in summer Hats are not worn with grad- 
uation gowns. But there should be some unanimity of 
taste as to the arrangement of the hair. A modified Pom- 
ag in front and at the sides, with the braid at the 
xack turned up and tied with a ribbon bow, is girlish 
looking, and almost invariably becoming. 








VEW VENTURE IN DRESS-MAKING. 


1 
( y® course, when it comes to_earning a living, every 
man and woman of us must first consider the ques- 
tion of equipment. The question ‘‘ What shall I do to 
earn a living?” asked so often by women starting out in 
the world, was answered the other day by two young 
Southern women in New York, very much to their own 
satisfaction and profit. They considered their available 
talent, then searched for a place, which they soon found. 
The senior member of the firm (who is still considerably 
minder thirty, and who was a belle and social leader in her 
native State two years ago), when it became necessary for 
her to earn a living, came on to New York to study for the 


stage As she showed some dramatic talent, and was very 
attractive and winning in manner, she succeeded in secur- 
ing an engagement on the road with a well-known com 
pany The season proved not a good one for travelling 
companies, and the star-manager decided to drop some of 


his people on the way. This girl was one of those dropped, 
and when she returned to New York it was too late to 
hope for another permanent engagement, so she began to 
cast around for something whereby she might earn her 
own bread 
A friend of hers, another capable girl, came on to New 
York about this time to act as bridemaid at a wedding. 
It was only a few days after this wedding that the two 
young women evolved the plan which they have since fol 
lowed up successfully. The new-comer remarked that the 
ladies of New York looked so much better on the streets 
than in their evening gowns 
They look fairly well so long as they stick to silks or 
satins or heavy materials, but when it comes to muslins 
and laces they don't seem to know how to have them 
made, It is a perfect shame the way they waste their 
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beautiful materials. Ab, if we only had 
their beautiful goods, couldn’t we make 
lovely gowns of them!” 

The other girl began to think, and ina 
few days proposed to her friend to form a 
partnership as designers of evening and 
summer gowns. Together they made sev- 
eral rough colored sketches of muslir. 
gowns, which they took to some of their 
more fashionable acquaintances to see 
what they thought of them. In almost 
every instance they received orders for one 
or more gowns. When these orders had 
increased sufficiently to make the venture 
sufe, they began work in earnest. They 
employed competent French dressmakers 
and fitters and opened parlors, where their 
designs and sample gowns are shown. 
Their customers select their designs and 
materials from samples shown by the firm, 
and they guarantee a perfect fit and finish. 
As they make only one gown after a de- 
sign, their patrons are certain that no one 
else will have a garment just like their 
own. Besides building up a very flourish- 
ing business in New York and the vicinity, 
they have been offered good salaries by 
several of the large houses which make a 
specialty of stylish ready-made gowns and 
waists, as designers. hese offers were of 
course refused, thongh they have agreed to 
furnish one establishment with a specified 
number of designs each season. 

Neither of these young women before 
beginning this business had ever had any 
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RECEPTION TOILETTE. 


practical knowledge of business. They had assisted in the 
making of their own gowns, as is the case with the major- 
ity of Southern girls, and had always been looked upon 
by their friends as having unusually good taste and judg 
ment in the buying and planning of their own and their 
friends’ gowns. But knowing that they possessed this 
one talent, hey saw the opening, and set to work in ear- 
nest to develop it. 


STEAMING THE FACE. 
QTEAMING the face is excellent to remove dust that 
W has collected in the pores, and to relieve the tight, 
strained feeling of the skin so common after a long drive 
ora raitway journey. But having the face steamed by a 
professional is an expensive luxury. A girl with a quick 
wit and slender income steams her own face each night 
before retiring. She washes it with pure soap, and then 
keeps it for at least five minutes over the steam of the 
fast-boiling teakettle, taking care not to stand so close 
as to be scalded. After this treatment she rubs well into 
the skin a good cold cream, until the pores have absorbed 
itall. She is careful to rub the face with upward strokes, 
as she fancies that drawing the skin downward accentu- 
ates incipient wrinkles. 


SUMMER TOILETTES. 
RECEPTION gown of much elegance is of white 

“X grenadine mouuted over bluet taffeta. The skirt is 
sun-pleated, and has on the front an apron drapery orna- 
mented with an appliqué vine of bead embroidery, and 
edged top and bottom with lace flounces. The grenadine 
is accordion-pleated on the body of the waist; a fichu of 
cross-draped folds frames the neck and enters the belt, 
which is of bluet satin. Long wrinkled transparent Jace 
sleeves have deep frills falling low on the hand. 

A white piqué costume, made in tailor style and trimmed 
with white braid, has narrow panels inserted in the sides 
of the skirt and barred with grouped bands of braid. The 
short jacket opens on a blue linen shirt front, and revers 
of this linen overlie the white revers. Rows of braid out- 
line a triple bolero on the close-fitting back, and it is belted 
with a white leather belt which fastens inside the loose 
fronts. 

An India silk, figured in dark blue on a white ground, 
is trimmed with dark blue taffeta and narrow black velvet 
ribbon. The skirt has a flounce, with two rows of the 
narrow velvet ribbon in the heading. The blouse-waist 
has a narrow yoke of the taffeta banded with velvet be- 
tween an angular revers collar of the silk descending to 
the belt. 

Jacket costumes are in great favor for little girls this 
season, the one illustrated being of dark blue serge with 
white mohair braid. The skirt is slightly gored at the 
front. The jacket is a short bolero worn over a white 
linen blouse-vest banded with light blue linen on the col- 
lar-band, the revers collar being of light blue linen banded 
with white. 

















YOUNG LADIES OF THE CABINET 


FAMILIES. 


Foe a generation or more there has not been a 
large number of young people in the families 
of the official circle at Washington, but the present 
administration institutes a decided change in this 
respect. While the President and Mrs. McKinley 
have no children of their own, yet their fondness 
for young society is proverbial, and they have a * 


MISS LILLIAN GARY. 


host of nephews and nieces who are great favorites with 
them; so that it is safe to assume that there will not be 
much time during the next four years when the historic 
old rooms of the White House will not resound with their 
merrymaking 

Last year Vice-President and Mrs. Hobart lost a lovely 
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MISS FLORA HAZEL WILSON. 
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young daughter, whose rare graces of mind and 
features would undoubtedly have made her a social 
leader had she lived. Their remaining child is a 
son, a bright lad, who for the next few years will 
figure more in his college classes than in the society 
circles of the national capital. But in the eight fam 
ilies of the cabinet members there are twenty-nine 
children, although some of these are “ children of 
the larger growth”; for they are married and in 
homes of their own, and in some cases parents them- 


MISS HELEN LONG, 


selves. To the Secretary of State and Mrs. Sherman 
there came no ‘‘bairns,” and so, early in their married 
life, they adopted twin baby girls; one of them died, but 
the other, who is now Mrs. McCallum, has always been a 
daughter's joy to them. Secretary of the Treasury and 
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Mrs. Gage have a son and daughter, both married—Mrs. 
bk. F. Pierce and Mr. Eli A. Gage, of Chicago. 


The Secretary of War and Mrs. Alger are the parents 
of five children, of whom two daughters and the eldest 
son are married. Frederick, the second son, is in his 
Sophomore year at Harvard, and the remaining member 
of the family is Miss Frances, a charming girl of eigh- 
teen or twenty summers. She is sure to be a great fa- 
vorite with the gentlemen who wear the epaulets on 
their shoulders out at Fort Myer, for she is a thorough! 
delightful, unassuming American young woman. She fo 
tall—fully a head taller than her petite mother—and has 
a slender, graceful figure, with night-black eyes and hair 
and a clear olive skin. 

Another thing which will commend her to the “‘ soldier 
boys”’ is her fondness for horses and all out-of door exer- 
cise. Like her brothers, Miss Frances knows good horse- 
flesh when she sees it, and she is an excellent horsewoman 
both in riding and driving. Tennis and golf are favorite 
pastiiaes with her, and nothing delights her more than a 
long day in some picturesque Bit of country with her ko- 
dak, for she is quite an expert in amateur photography, 
and las produced some very creditable work. She was 
carefully educated, graduating first from a Detroit school, 
and afterward taking a post-graduate course in Miss Por- 
ter's school at Farmington, Massachusetts, where her 
grandmother, mother, and sisters were students before 
her. Theo, like all fortunate end-of-the-century girls, 
she has had the advantage of travel, not only in her own 
country, but abroad—one of the pleasantest trips being a 
cruise of the Mediterranean with her father and mother 
several months ago. She is her ‘‘ father’s lassie"; a pe- 
culiarly tender tie seems to exist between them, and she 
has always been his companion, not only in his library, 
but on his business and pleasure trips whenever that was 
possible. The family are Presbyterians, and Mrs. Alger 
and her daughters are noted for their activity in church- 
work and charities. 


The Attorney-General and Mrs. McKenna are not stran- 
gers in Washington by any means; theirs was one of the 
popular Congressional homes when he was a member of 
the Lower House, and Mrs. McKenna will find many old 
friends to welcome her when she returns, as she expects 
to do, in the fall. There are three daughters and a son in 
this household. The son is a handsome youth in his twen- 
ties who is a lieutenant at Willetts Point in New York. 
Miss McKenna’s engagement to Mr. Peter Donohue Mar- 
tin, of San Francisco, was announced recently, although 
her marriage will not take place for almost a year yet, as 
her parents are desirous that she should remain with them 
through the next season in Washington. Mr. Martin is a 
wealthy young mine-owner of the coast. 

Miss Marie McKenna, the second daughter, will be one 
of the capital’s débutantes next winter, for she has not 
been long out of school. She is a very pretty girl, of me- 
dium height, with brown hair, and laughing brown eyes 
which do not belie ber merry disposition. She too is 
fond of out-of-door sports, but, strange to relate, she does 
not ride the wheel. That a Western-bred maid should 
come to the conservative East without that accomplish- 
ment seems an anomaly indeed. But she isa fearless horse- 
back rider,and she may be able to help reinstate that 
sadly discarded four-footed beast, the horse, into popular 
favor once more. All of the girls began their education 
at the Georgetown convent, and Miss Hilda, the youngest 
daughter, will re-enter there next fall 


In Postmaster-General Gary's family sons are at a pre- 
mium, for there are seven daughters and only one son; but 
any father would be reconciled to that state of affairs who 
had seven as charming daughters as are the Postmaster- 
General's. Four of them are married, the last one being 
an April bride, and the three remaining are Misses Lillian, 
Jessie, and Madeline. They are all bright, cultured, trav- 
elled girls, and there is not one of them without musical 
talent, so that a musical at the Gary mansion was always 
considered an event of moment with the followers of St. 
Cecilia in Baltimore. Baltimore has always had a de- 
served reputation for the beauty of its women, and the 
girls of this period show no falling off in this particular. 
Miss Lillian acted as hostess for her father when he first 
came to Washington, as the approaching wedding neces- 
sarily filled her mother’s time, and her cordial hospitality 
made her a host of friends at once. She is of medium 
height, and has hazel eyes and brown hair. 


In the family of Secretary and Mrs. Long there are two 
young lady daughters and a bright little laddie of six 
years, who is the pet of the household. The "oad early 
school-days were spent in Washington when their father 
was a member of Congress. After they returned to their 
home in Hingham, Massachusetts, they were sent to Miss 
Capen’s boarding -school at North Hampton; later the 
fatnily went abroad, and the girls continued their studies 
while in Europe. 

Miss Long is a typical Boston girl in her love of books 
and research, and she is now studying at the School of 
Technology at the *‘Hub.” Both the Misses Long are 
blondes, and when they were little maids boarding at the 
tamous hostelry on Franklin Square, and playing with the 
other children on that historic block, their companions 
used teasingly to call them ‘' red heads,” no doubt thereby 
causing them many a heart pang; but no doubt those 
same ‘* gold-glinted locks” have been admired sufficient- 
ly since to more than repay for the early indignity. Miss 
Helen, who has been doing the honors for her father since 
the 4th of March, as the other members of the family do 
not come to Washington until autumn, has a slender figure, 
with fair skin, blue eyes, and white even teeth. The 
Longs have taken ae at the Portland, where they 
will remain until they leave for their summer home at 
Buck field, Maine. 


The Secretary of the Interior and Mrs. Bliss have two 
children, a son and a daughter. During the inaugural 
week the family came over from New York and staid at 
the Arlington, and the Secretary is there still; but Mrs. 
Bliss's health is frail, and she will not come to the capital 
to remain until winter. Miss Bliss presides for her mo- 
ther whenever she is indisposed, and will probably take 
her place in the receiving line at the White House as 
Miss Bayard often did for her mother under a similar 
circumstance. She is an efficient, cultured girl, having 
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had all the advantages which wealth and social position 
could give her, aud she will fill her new station creditably. 


Secretary Wilson's family almost balances Postmaster- 
General Gary's, for in it there are five sons and one daugh- 
ter, and this daughter has been filling the place of both 
mother and duughter. A few years ago Mrs. Wilson 
died, and since that time the ruling motive of Miss Wil. 
son's life has been to make up in a measure that irrepa- 
rable loss to her father, and to keep a bright and happy 
home for her brothers, and it is small wonder that they 
vote her the best sister in existence. All of Secretary 
Wilson's children attend, or have attended, the Iowa 
Agricultural College, with which he was formerly con- 
nected. Miss Wilson was graduated from this school two 
or three years ago, and since that time has been its libra- 
rian, a place she is peculiarly adapted to fill, for she is 
literary in her tastes and a great reader. She has a grace- 
ful, ready pen, and her short stories and sketches have 
won much admiration. But music is her chief plea- 
sure, and she has a sweet high soprano voice which has 
had careful cultivation at the Atlanta Conservatory, as 
well as under the best teachers in Chicago. Her home is 
a popular centre for the musicians of the State, and in 
nothing will she be missed more in the college than in its 
concerts and musical entertainments, in which she has 
been such an active factor. She has not been in Wash- 
ington since the new administration came in, but she will 
join her father there when school closes in June. 

Aspire G. BAKER. 
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PLAN FOR CLUB WORK. 


‘THIS ontline, taken from the calendar of the Every Wednesday Lit- 
erary Club, of Elgin, Illinois, is regarded as an anusually compre- 
hensive arrangement for the study of the topic selected. Additional 
information, with reference list and list of subtopics, omitted because 
of unusual number of meetings, may be had by addressing Mra. A. H. 
Lowrie, Elgin, Illinois. 
FRENCH HISTORY. 


October 2. Francie 1, 1515. Clande, daughter of Louis XII, and 
Eleanor of Portugal. 

October 9. Henry IL. 1547. Catharine de Medici, Diana of Poictiers. 
Francis I1., 1559. Mary Stuart of Scotland. Charles IX., 1560, Eliza 
of Austria. Henry IIL, 1574. Louise de Vaudemont. 

October 23. Henry IV. (The Great), 1589. Margaret of Valoix and 
Mary de Medici. 

October 80. Louis XIII. (The Just), 1610. Anne of Austria. Riche- 
lien Mazarin. The Fronde.—Louis XIV. (L’Etat, c'est moi), 1643. 
Maria Theresa of Spain. La Valiiére. 

November 6. Louis XIV.— continued. Madame de Montespan— 
Madame de Maintenon. 

November 2. Palais and Jardin des Tuileries. Founding Versailles 
Hotel des Invalides. Champs-Elysées, and Palais de l’Elysée. 

December 4. Louis XV., 1715. Marie Leczinska, daughter of 
Stanislas. 

December 18. Administrative and Judicial Condition of France at 
the death of Louis XV. 

January 8. Louis XVI., 1774. Marie Antoinette. 

Jauuary 22. Revolution of 1789. National Convention. Political 
— Robespierre and Danton. Marat and Charlotte Corday. Louis 

VI 





February 5. Republic, 1792 (Year 1). First Empire, Napoleon I, 
1804. Josephine and Marie Louise of Austria. King of Rome. 

February 19. Restoration. Louis XVIII, 1814. Charter of Liberties 
signed 

March 4. The Hundred Days’ War. Waterloo. Napoleon L. Charles 
X., 1884. Marie Theresa of Savoy. 

March 18. Revolution of July 27-29 Louis Philippe, 1830. Princess 
Amelia, danghter of the King of Sicily. Causes of the Revolution. 
Republic, 1848. 

April 1. Louis Napoleon IIL, 1852. Enugénie, Countess of Teba. 
Coup d’Etat. Second Empire, 1852. 

April 8. Third Republic, 1870. A Sketch of the Presidents. History 
of the Place de la Concorde. Churches. 

April 15. The Present Status of France with regard to Religious, 
Political, Social, Financial, Civil, Artistic, and Educational Systems. 
Boulevards. Public Places of Amusement. 


ORANGE WOMAN'S CLUB. 


The Woman's Club of Orange, N. J., often called ‘‘ The 
Sorosis of New Jersey,” has just celebrated, this past week, 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. At the time of its founding 
there were but four other clubs for women in the United 
States, its history therefore offering a fair picture of the 
club movement in general, both in its steady advance and 
its adaptation to the varying needs of different periods of 
time. 

On February 7, 1872, fifteen women of Orange met at 
the house of Mra. Louisa L. Riley, now of Ithaca, New 
York, for the discussion of the ways and means of form- 
ing a club; and on May 3 of that year a constitution was 
adopted. Mrs. Henrietta W. Johnson was the first presi- 
dent; and the first topic discussed, ‘‘Do the women of 
the middle and upper classes do their share of work in 
the world?” was significant of the awakening of woman 
to the sense of her duty, and of her right to a larger 
sphere of action. An idea of the varied nature of the 
subjects considered in the early days of the club may be 
had by the following specimens selected at random : 
‘** How shall women be encouraged to develop expression 
of thought?” ‘‘ Has the American girl too much liberty?” 
‘**Does a liberal education benefit a person in practical 
life?” ‘‘Is it desirable to wear mourning?” ‘‘ How can 
we avoid nervous prostration?” ‘‘ Would it be more de- 
sirable to civilize the Indians, or compel them to live upon 
their reservations?” ‘The topics were handed in by the 
members, considered by a committee appointed for the 
purpose, and presented for discussion, one by one, at the 
meetings during the year. The member who suggested a 
selected topic was expected to open the discussion, which 
was found to be a good working system for many years, 
but finally e way to a division into committees upon 
leading an which, in its turn, has developed into the 
department system in use to-day. 

he meetings have always been held on alternate 
Wednesdays, from the first Wednesday in October to the 
second meeting in May, inclusive. At first the members 
assembled in private parlors, but as the club grew the 
need of a permanent meeting-place was developed, and 
this need was for some years supplied by the hospitality 
of the New England Society—an organization of men— 
which allowed to the club the use of its rooms in the 
Orange Music Hall. The Woman's Club, like other pio- 
neers, suffered from the early prejudice against women’s 
clubs for many years, but quietly held its own, and won 
res! and finally hearty co-operation from the men, as 
well as from the liberal and progressive women, of the 
community. The meetings are now held in the audience- 
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hall of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union Build- 
ing. The membership has steadily increased, has broken 
the bounds of several limitations, and is now limited to 
three hundred. There isa large waiting list, and the cry 
is for a club home which shall enable the club again to 
enlarge its boundaries and suppl adequate accommoda- 
tion for its growing numbers ts ever-increasing work. 

From 1 tol Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, of 
revered memory, filled the president’s chair, and her ad- 
ministration was an era in the life of the club. Under 
her direction the constitution was revised, and is now re- 
garded as a model document and consulted by younger 
clubs. All of the club’s presidents—eleven in number— 
have been women of exceptional ability, each of whom 
has left the organization advancing. The whole spirit of 
the club is progressive, and is admirably characterized in 
its motto, “ The Best is Yet to Be.” 

The officers for the season of 1897-8, elected at the re- 
cent annual meeting, are as follows: President, Mrs. G. W. 
B. Cushing; first vice - president, Mrs. W. H. Bradshaw; 
second vice-president, Mrs. A. O. Field; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. H. P. Bailey; 8 ao secretary, Miss 1. 
A. Hiss; treasurer, Mrs. H. B. Gombers ; chairman of 
membership committee, Mrs. F. Worth. These were re- 
elections in every case where the by-laws allowed it. 

During the quarter - century the initiation fee has ad- 
vanced from fifty cents to five dollars. The annual dues 
are three dollars. 


NOTES FROM VARIOUS CLUBS. 


A model for similar organizations is the Wisconsin 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. Organized only 
last October, it has already made its mark on the history 
of club work, and is destined to become a future shining 
light. Its very inception showed its spirit, such careful 
and thorough work being done at that time, so much 

instaking effort taken in the canvas of the clubs of the 

tate, that since its first directory, issued in January, but 
one club has been added to the list. Seventy-one clubs, 
representing 3200 women, make up the , which is 
fortunate to have a most capable president in Mrs. Charles 
8. Morris, of Berlin. As a friend writes of her, ‘‘She is a 
little woman of quiet unassuming manner, with a big 
mind, great executive ability, infinite tact, and a born 
organizer.” That she is all this is evidenced by a study 
of the federation pamphlets, presenting thus at the very 
beginning a system of efficient work not often achieved 
after years of organization. This work is vested in 
three departments—a Library Committee, an Educa 
tional Committee, and a Reciprocity Bureau. The Li- 
brary Committee provides travelling libraries for the 
use of such federated clubs as desire them, and by 
every means furthers library interests as the way is 
opened or indicated. The Educational Committee is a 
large and important one, and was created in the belief that 
its subject should profitably be made a ‘‘ central point of 
interest and work” of the federation. To further this 
end, the committee has secured and placed at the disposal 
of the federated clubs, through its Reciprocity Bureau, 
important papers read at State conferences at Madison. 
It provides, too, for regular plans of work on educational 
lines, gives information, keeps the clubs informed on cur- 
rent developments, and encourages systematic work. With 
local centres thus aroused, it is — that State co-opera- 
tion, when needed, will be valuable and to the great ad- 
vancement of educational affairs in Wisconsin. The Re- 
ciprocity Bureau covers a most important and valuable 
field. In a neat brochure is arranged a list of manu- 
scripts, talks, and lectures for the use of federated clubs. 
These include manuscripts that will be loaned, others that 
will be loaned or will be read by their authors for ex- 
penses, others offered to be read without expense, study 

rogrammes and helps on various subjects, papers on State 
nstitutions for the especial use of the Educational Com- 
mittee’s clientéle, with the conditions on which they will 
be had free ef charge or for expenses. Following these 
are papers, talks, and lectures to be had for from $5 and 
expenses, all the way up to $50 and expenses. Mrs. Hen- 
rotin, the president of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, has testified to her appreciation of this department 
of the Wisconsin Federation by sending for a large num- 
ber of copies of the Bureau pamphlets to distribute for 
suggestive emulation in clubs within her jurisdiction. 
The officers of the Wisconsin Federation besides Mrs. 
Morris, the president, are—vice-president, Mrs. A. H. Ved- 
der, Milwaukee; recording secretary, Mrs. W. R. Gallo- 
way, Eau Claire; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Arthur C. 
Neville, Green Bey i treasurer, Mrs. George H. Hopper, 
Racine; auditor, Mrs. Jobn Faville, Appleton. 


The Springfield (Missouri) ‘‘ Ladies’ Saturday Club” 
has a membership of fifty women. It was organized in 
1879, inco mew | two years ago, and federated last year. 
The club is social, literary, and practical, combining at 
meetings on alternate Saturdays, in a specially happy way, 
the pleasures of society, literary effort, and hee. edge of 
practical things. The first half-hour of the regular mect- 
ings are devoted to conversation on home improvements, 
followed by a paper on some practical topic of general in- 
terest. After music and a short recess, two papers fol 
low which treat of the literary subject, the latter being 
continuous through the season. ring the club year 
just closed the Saturday Club has kept itself, in its study, 
in and about Florence with its ramifications of a study of 
the Middle Ages. The club is the oldest in the city, and 
stands for a valued and appreciated hospitality, and its 
open oo anniversary feasts, and other entertainments 
shared with its friends are much esteemed. A suggestive 
point about the Saturday Club is its affiliation with Spring- 
field’s well-known institution of learning, Drury College. 
The college affords the club a home and library privileges, 
and in return the club has given the college an endowment 
of $500, the interest of which sum is spent yearly in books 
bearing on the club’s study subject. At the close of each 
year these revert to the library of Drury College, an ex- 
cellent arrangement that some other club similarly situ- 
ated may like to duplicate. 


Mrs. Gertrude J. Howell, the president of the North 
Carolina Sorosis, was recently an honored and interested 
uest at a meeting of the mother Sorosis of New York. 
rs. Howell believes in mixed clubs, and ‘‘ that the mil- 
lennium of club usefulness will come when there are nei- 
ther men’s clubs nor women’s clubs, but when we shall 
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have united and soul-stirring organizations of both sexes, 
from which we shall draw inspiration,” and she thinks, 
too, that nothing will so soon accomplish this desir- 
able consummation as the perfection of woman's clubs. 
‘* We of the North Carolina Sorosis are striving towards 
that perfection,” says Mrs. Howell, “ by enthusiastic study 
and interest.” Though only two years old, the Southern 
Sorosis represents most progressive work. It is divided 
into three departments — Literature, Home, und Science 
and Art—each department meeting twice a month, with a 
general monthly business meeting. A special fedture of 
the club, and one which is in direct line with its presi- 
dent’s opinion towards mixed clubs, is the department 
receptions. ‘‘We have,” says Mrs. Howell, ‘three of 
these during the winter, given by the departments in turn, 
to which each member of the club invites one guest, and 
the department receiving gives as a feature of the even- 
ing’s entertainment a short programme culled from its 
most interesting paper of the year. The primary object 
of these receptions is to give an opportunity to husbands 
and friends who are much interested in Sorosis an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the best of our winter’s studies.” The 
work of the year closed last week with a lecture by Pro- 
fessor Harrington of the North Carolina University, this 
in preparation for the University Extension Course which 
it is planned to have next winter in Wilmington, under 
the auspices of the club. The North Carolina Sorosis is 
the first of the several flourishing women’s clubs in the 
picturesque old city of Wilmington to join the General 
Federation, and it is leading in plans to effect a State fed- 
eration next autumn. 


October 20, 21, and 22 next are the days set apart for 
the assembling of club women of the country at the Nash- 
ville Exposition, the executive board of the General Fed- 
eration having issued a call to this effect. Aside from 
the many attractions of the exhibition there will be inter- 
esting meetings, two receptions to the visiting ladies, and 
an enjoyable time gencrally, Among the subjects to be 
presented by distinguished speakers and writers are ‘ Mo- 
thers’ and Child Study Club,” * Travelling Libraries,” 
** Journalism,” ‘* State Federation,” ‘Club Methods and 
Government,” etc, Clubs are urged to send representa 
tives. The Federation Committee of Arrangements, to 
any member of which inquiries may be addressed, includes 
Mrs, Alice Ives Breed, chairman, Deer Cove, Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts; Mrs. W. D. Beard, No. 361 Linden Street, 
Memphis, Tennessee ; Mrs. Richard C. Graves, No. 345 
Poplar Street, Memphis, Tennessee. The local commit- 


tee is composed of Mrs. Charles E. McTeer, State Ch. 
Cor., G. F. W. C., No. 521 West Main Street, Knoxville, 
‘Tennessee; Mrs. 8. A. Champion, No. 209 South Spruce 
Street, Nashville, Tennessee; and Mrs. James Hampton 
Kirkland, Vanderbilt Campus, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Marcaret Hamitton WELCH. 





T is very hard to say just now what the girls are doing 
—that is, to give an account of any particular thing. 
They are doing so much; there is no season of the year 
when the girls are so busy. Three sisters the other day 
were heard to tell some friend that they had not been 
out of the house for four days, ‘‘ we have been so busy 
making shirt-waists.” Other girls are deep in their ex- 
aminations preparing to graduate from college and school; 
and some, again, are hard at work studying to become 
trained nurses, and are anxiously waiting for their first 
two or three months of probation to be over. 


The lovers of out-door exercise put on their bicycle 
suits at breakfust-time and do not take them off again 
until they dress for dinner—they simply spend the eutire 
day On their wheels. The roads about New York are in 
fine condition this spring, as there has been comparatively 
little rain. The dancing days are over for the present, 
and the girls who try to give in-door parties of any kind 
at this season rarely make a success of it. Still, we heard 
of rather a good sort of spring party the other day, and, 
so far as we can learn, it will be repeated during the sum- 
mer in the different country places. It was a ‘‘conversa- 
tion party.” Those words, when written in one corner of 
the invitation, conveyed a very meagre idea of the style of 
entertainment it was to be, and many of those who were 
bidden wondered what they were expected to do. ‘‘If 
we're only asked to talk, why, that’s easy enough,” one 
—- young maiden was heard to say. 

lowever, they all went to this ‘‘conversation party ” 
(about twenty-five only were asked), and when all were 
assembled the hostess gave out a subject of conversation, 
which was to be discussed by each one in turn for two 
minutes at a time. When they had all finished, a prize 
was given to the best talker, and to the one whose views 
were considered the most sensible and practical. A com- 
mittee of three, including the hostess, acted as judges, 
and the subject she gave out on this particular evening 
was, ‘Should a man offer himself to a woman when he 
has not money enough to support her as well as she is 
supported at home?” Imagine the remarks and wise say- 
ings that this brought forth! The men listened with as- 
tonishment to some of the girls, and vice versa. It is whis- 
pered that at least two engagements have been the result 
of that evening. Perhaps the girls who start off this 
summer with ideas of matrimony iu their heads had bet- 
ter give ‘‘conversation parties,” being sure to promote 
the discussion of offer-producing subjects. 


There is a great deal of coaching and riding going on 
just now. The girls constantly make up coaching par- 
ties and go out of town to spend Sunday, with a chaper- 
on, at some of the small hotels or inns in the neighbor- 
hood. The coaches can be hired, and they hold just about 
twelve comfortably, which makes a nice party. An ex- 
cursion of this kind will be made next week to Millbrook 
Inn, a lovely spot just back from the Hudson River. Six 
girls and six men will compose it, including the matron 
and her husband. They will leave on Saturday morning 
and return on Monday. They will take their luncheon 
with them in hampers, and eat it en route instead of 
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stopping on the way, and will do the same when they 
come home, 


A girl who has never ridden on the top of a coach can- 
not realize how delightful it is, and what a splendid way 
of seeing the scenery. The next best thing to it is riding 
on the top of an omnibus in London, Paris, or New York. 
A great many girls who belong to different riding clubs 
now go out in the early morning, say from half past seven 
until nine o'clock, so as to avoid the heat of the sun, and 
ride in Central Park. They generally take one of the 
teachers with them, and ride two by two at a brisk can- 
ter. A fine way to get up an appetite for breakfast! 


The girls complained so much last summer of not know- 
ing how to do the embroidery and work they took away 
with them that this year they determined not to have the 
same difficulty. They have therefore just formed an 
embroidery class to start their work. There are about 
twenty members, and they have each bought pieces of 
embroidery, with necessary silks, etc., and will have a 
teacher to show them how to begin each one. It “aa 
pened so often last year that they found themselves in 
the mountains or by the sea, miles away from any shop or 
apy one who could show them, and they came back to 
town with all their lovely centre-pieces, sofa cushions, 
etc., unfinished. This year they will know better. 

Epirn LAWRENCE. 





F there is any special time of the year when the temp- 
tation to ride swiftly works more powerfully upon 
the cyclist than at other seasons, it is the present. That, 
at least, is the result of many observations made recently 
upon the roads, and it is in accordance with the frequent 
newspaper reports and criticisms on the subject. In fact, 
to be quite honest, it also agrees fairly well with my own 
personal sensations, for I confess to having felt occasion- 
ally within the last few weeks that I had to check a ten- 
dency towards too rapid progress. It is not difficult to 
account for this state of things. Coupled with a natural 
enthusiasm over the first few rides of the year, cyclists 
have had the further incentive to exertion which has been 
furnished by the cool and delightful weather. They ride 
much faster than they are conscious of doing, until a 
glance at the cyclometer (a very useful little instrument 
when it is used as a check instead of as a spur) causes 
them to pause in astonishment, unwilling to believe that 
they could have covered so much ground in so short a 
time. 

It is just at the conclusion of one of these periods of 
rapid pedalling that its disagreeable effects may be felt. 
The sensations are not the same with every one, but there 
is likely, for one thing, to be a shaky, insecure feeling in 
the knees just after the rider has dismounted. This is 
the least of the evils, however, for the overtaxed muscles 
soon regain their normal tone in a strong healthy person. 
The feeling of dizziness which seizes some people is more 
to be dreaded, showing as it does that the exertion is tell- 
ing unfavorably upon the brain. Lastly, it goes without 
saying that possible ill results to the heart are worst of 
all. The woman who rides frequently and regularly, 
and who is in excellent physical condition to begin with, 
can of course ride faster without suffering injury than 
can one who exercises only occasionally and who is not of 
so robust a constitution. For this reason one should 
never govern her riding by any other standard than that 
of her own realization of what she is capable of endur- 
ing. It is absurd as well as pitiful to see a rider in a 
state of complete exhaustion through her efforts to keep 
up with a companion much her superior in strength and 
activity. 


In directions to bicycle riders regarding the rule of the 
road it has frequently been pointed out that when over- 
taking and passing a vehicle on the left, which is the cor- 
rect side, the cyclist must be extremely watchful against 
the possibility of colliding with a wagon approaching 
from the opposite direction. The fact has not been em- 
phasized, however, that the danger in such instances is 
far greater for a woman than fora man. This is not be- 
cause she is less prudent or skilful in her riding either, 
but simply because of the way in which she is dressed. 
Any skirt, no matter how well it is cut and fitted, will 
blow about somewhat, and in passing through a compar- 
atively narrow space between two vehicles there is a 
chance of its becoming entangled in the spokes of the 
wheels on the “ leeward ” side of the rider—if a nautical 
term may be forgiven. Such an occurrence would be al- 
most certain to cause a horrible accident, and yet every 
cyclist who has ridden much in the city has doubtless 
seen dozens of hair-breadth escapes from just this state 
of affairs. The only preventive is unremitting vigilance 
on the part of the woman as she overtakes or passes a 
wagon. Sometimes I have thought that there is more 
danger when she is riding with a man, because it is nat- 
ural, after seeing him pass safely between the vehicles, to 
suppose that she can follow without risk. She does not 
always remember in time that her fluttering skirt requires 
more room. It is only one of the many occasions in bi- 
cycling where quick thinking and equally prompt action, 
the characteristics of a good rider, become necessary. 


Bicycle locks, which, when applied to a wheel, ensure 
it from being ridden off, and thus greatly lessen the 
chances of its being stolen, have been in use for some 
time, and have proved efficient in many cases of attempt- 
ed theft. The chief drawback in connection with them 
has been that they consisted of a combination of a chain, 
a key, and a padlock, and that the first two of these arti- 
cles manifested a constant tendency to get lost, thereby 
rendering the locking an impossibility when there was no 
time to hunt for them or to supply new ones. A new 
lock has now been devised which obviates this difficulty. 
There is not a trace of chain, key, or padlock about it. It 
is made of aluminum, with a steel centre, and is in the 
form of a ring, which locks around the pedal crank and 


frame, or to the sprocket. It unlocks by a combination, 
which is interchangeable, and no one who does not know 
this combination can possibly succeed in opening the lock 
The riag is “—_ strong, and defies attempts to twist or 
wrench it off. The operation of yee | or unlocking can 
be done as well by the sense of touch as by sight, the 
mechanism being simple. 


A correspondent of Bearings, one of the cycling maga- 
zines, writing from Cape Town, South Africa, says ihat 
while large numbers of women ride there, few of them are 
Nes ape of taking what we should consider a good average 
spin without feeling very much exhausted. ‘‘ Most of 
them,” he says, ‘‘are content to ‘potier about’ on the 
good roads round the Cape. Victoria Road, a bighway 
along the coast between Table Bay and Hout Bay, is the 
most frequented by the Cape riders. It forms one of the 


greatest marine drives in the world, and for scenery and 
excellence of surface it would be hard to find a better 
ADELIA K. BRAINERD. 


ride.” 





ARNARD COLLEGE continues to justify the sagaci- 
ty of the observer who origivally noted that nothing 
succeeds like success. Since the triumphant culmination 
of the efforts of her friends to raise the money to buy her 
uptown site her progress has been rapid and compara 
tively smooth. At the meeting of her trustees on May 7 
it was announced that Mrs. Josiah M. Fiske, who had al 
ready shown herself a very generous friend of the college, 
had given $140,000 to build the west wing of the building 
on Morningside Heights for which the plans provide. 
This wing completes the building, which will enclose three 
sides of a quadrangle. Milbank Hall, the central building, 
was the gift of Mrs. A. A. Anderson; Brinckerhoff Hall 
was given by Mrs. Van Wyck Brinckerhoff; the new build. 
ing for which Mrs. Fiske hes provided will be called Fiske 
Hall, in memory of her husband. Work on it is to begin 
immediately. Its main use will be for dormitories, so 
that, besides facilitating the educational work of the col 
lege, it will add materially to its income. When this new 
building is finished Barnard will be in possession of real 
estate of a value of about $600,000. She still lacks an ad- 
equate endowment, but that is sure to come in time, and 
she is strong enough now to wait for it. There is no 
longer any question about her stability or misgivings 
about her future. 


Of all the McKinley nieces, Miss Mabel McKinley, 
daughter of Mr. Abner McKinley, seems to be the favor- 
ite; at least this is so among the McKinley family it- 
self. She is not only pretty to look at but charming in 
manner, and possesses that rare and all-winning grace in 
a woman, a sweet, modulated voice. She is a cultured 
musician and a student. About her there is little of the 
smart, assured, worldly air seen in so many modern 
maids. She seems like the old-fashioned flowerlike girl 
eulogized by poets a decade ago, but to this great charm 
are added the interest of modern culture and the spice of 
independence. The family say that she makes her friends 
according to her will, and is as stanch to them as her un 
cle was to his duties as a soldier and to his political con 
victions. Her relatives give her the pet name of ‘‘ Sun- 
shine.” She is slight, fair of skin, with blue eyes and a 
genuine McKinley profile. 


Raymond House, the new residence hall at Vassar Col 
lege, will be ready for occupancy the coming fall, and will 
provide for the students who have been forced to room 
outside for the past year or two. It is similar in con- 
struction 'o Strong Hall, on the campus, and will accom- 
modate one hundred students. The other new building, 
the lecture-hall donated by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, will 
also be completed by fall, and is to he devoted entirely to 
the educational work of the college. It has two large 
lecture-rooms, and smaller ones as well, and especial! at 
tention is being paid to their ventilation, the most ap- 
proved system of fans being used. 


Hereafter, in place of the third Janguage which has 
been required for admission to Vassar College, a candi- 
date may offer a year’s work in physics or chemistry, or an 
additional year of work in the second language chosen. 
An unusually large number of old students are to return 
to college next season, and already the new names regis- 
tered promise a very large Freshman class. A new schol- 
arship in memory of Mary Shepard, who died in her 
Freshman year, has just been founded at college by her 
mother. 


One of the most notable events of the closing spring 
season was the reception given by the New York School 
of Applied Design for Women, at the Ortgies Gallery, 
when a fashionable crush divided its attention between 
the beautiful art display and an hour of social intercourse. 
The exhibition of work was a large and comprehensive 
one, including original designs ip historic ornament, dress 
silks and drapery, wall-papers, book-covers, architecture, 
illustration, animal - drawing, flower- painting in water- 
colors, and numerous other branches, all worthy the high- 
est praise from an artistic as well as a practical stand- 
point. A charming musical programme was furnished. 
Among the ladies receiving were Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins, 
Mrs. Donald McLean, Mrs. Edward Reeve Merritt, Mrs. 
Walter W. Watrous, Miss Frelinghuysen, and Countess 
di Brazza. 


The Emma Willard Association was well represented 
at a reception given to its members by Mrs. Gardner of 
the Gardner School, at 60 Fifth Avenue, on the afternoon 
of May 8. A musical programme was furnished by the 
pupils, and at the reception that followed, Mrs. Russell 
Sage, the president of the association, was assisted by Mrs. 
Gardner, who is herself a graduate of the school, in receiv- 
ing the guests. Among the managers of the association 
are numbered such well-known women as Mrs. Austin 
Flint, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Mrs. J. 8. T. Stran- 
ahan, and Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, 
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THE MADONNAS OF ST. MARK. 


( NE of the most interesting pictures in the Salon this summer was painted 

by a young American girl, Miss E. W. Roberts. This young lady’s ca- 
reer is interesting, as showing how genuine talent and perseverance in study 
cannot fail to win their way. Miss Roberts has been studying in Paris for 
several years. She drew at Julian’s two years, then went to Normandy, where 
she painted by herself, and returned to Paris with a study, which her friends 
advised her to send to the Salon. She did so with much diffidence, but the pic- 
ture received honorable mention, and she was then only twenty years old. 

Miss Roberts has now given everything else up for her painting. Her second 
picture, in five beautiful panels, telling a common and very tender story, is 
on exhibition in the Salon this season, and we are happy to reproduce it for our 
readers. Outside of the older painters whose fame was made long ago, she is 
the only American who has a picture on the line. 

So many gifted young women are turning their eyes longingly to Paris, 
from so many towns and villages in this country a student has gone to 
Julian’s with high hope and ardent desire, that this picture of Miss Roberts's 
cannot fail to arouse a great deal of interest here. The sentiment of the beau 
tiful creation appeals to every heart; we cannot but love the poor mothers 
carrying each her little babe to her favorite Madonna, and going forth from the 
benignant presence with her sorrows soothed, and joy springing up again in 
her heart. The picture shows to what a conscientious and diligent artist may 
attain when she gives her whole heart to the work, and has the great advantage 
of living in an art atmosphere. 





THE MADONNAS OF ST. MARK.—From tue Pamrine sy Miss E. W. Roperts, ty THe Paris SaLon or 1897. 

















SUPPLEMENT 


THE ARTISTIC METHOD. 


T= is a well-known system of learn- 

ing a foreign language which contains 
a useful hint applicable im-the ordinary af- 
fairs of daily life. 

** Accustom your eye to the written words 
before trying to a” says this authority, 
‘Have yourself. read to, and so accustom 
your ear to the spoken words before trying 
to pronounce them yourself, Even then 
pronounce mentally first before doing so 
aloud,” 

This rule of doing work mentally first, or 
of forming a mental picture of the completed 
work we wish to do, may be called the “‘ar- 
tistic method,” The traveller who makes out 
an itinerary, or the housekeeper who plans 
a day's work, does something of the sort. 
These larger platis, however, are subject to 
accident, or new changes of view on the part 
of the planner; and while they have in them 
much wisdom, a margin must always be al- 
lowed for such contingencies. 

It is in its application to small matters 
that this principle is most useful. You are 
to arrange the furniture of a room, to trim 
a bonnet, or to take a walk. You may ar- 
range the furniture any way ro. please, lim- 
ited only by the four walls of the room and 
the number of couches and chairs, You 
may construct a natty bonnet or a dream of 
picturesque disorder. The suburbs for ten 
miles around may be open to your peregri- 
nations. 

In short, your will in the matter is practi- 
cally as free as if you began without any 
plan whatever. But the best results and 
the greatest economy of time and stuff are 
obtained by arranging the room, trimming 
the hat, or taking the walk mentally before 
you begin in actual fact. Examine your 
time and material. Decide what you wish 
to do, and then what you can do. 

In trivial matters accident or change is 
not so likely to interfere, and material con- 
slitions yield often in small affairs to a pre- 
determined action, 
method ” will be found as desirable for a bon- 
net or a walk as it is for a picture or a book. 
It is recommended to housekeepers 
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The beauty of a summer dress 
Is in its dainty spotlessness ; 
The charm of evening linen, too, 
Is in its clear and snowy hue; 
And so the dress of man and maid 
Depends alike on Ivory’s aid, 
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TIME TELLS THE STORY. 








SINGER SEWING MACHINES do Good Work 


DURING A LIFETIME. 





There is a big difference between the cost of making a first-class sewing 
machine, embodying the best of materials and workmanship, and one 


made in the cheapest manner. 


The buyer of the cheap machine soon 


pays the difference of price in the constant cost for repairs, to say 
nothing of its annoying inefficiency. 


Results Make Reputation. 


Singer Machines, either lock-stitch or chain-stitch, are the successful 
result of long experience and constant improvements in the endeavor 
to make nothing but the best sewing machines for family use. The 
accomplishment of this result requires six of the largest, best-equipped 
factories in the world, the best inventive talent of the age, and the 


constant employment of twelve thousand workmen. 


Singer Machines 


are sold only by our employees, and not through dealers or department 


stores. 


The Value of Reputation. 


A reputation based on half a century’s experience, dealing directly with 
the women of the family all over the world, is unique, and stimulates 
a worthy pride. THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY aims to 
maintain its well-earned reputation for fair dealing during all time. It 
is permanent, its offices are in every city in the world, and parts and 
supplies for its machines can always be easily obtained. 





The Singer Manufacturing Co. 
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COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 
Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 











For any one with weak lungs an 


is invaluable. Ask for Allcock’s, 


Porous 


Allcock’s buster 


placed on the chest, and another between the shoulder-blades, 
See you get Allcock’s, 
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Themodem STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
Saving. 5 and i0cent boxes. Try it on your Cycle Chain, 


J, L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK. 


EVERY TABLET 


OF 
PEARS’ SOAP 
is kept at least twelve months 
before it is sold, This can be 
said of no other Soap in the 
world, and good soap, like 
good wine, improves with 

You may keep Pears’ Soap 
for twenty years in any clim- 
ate, and it will never shrink. 
Every tablet will retain its 
original shape and every ball 
remain a perfect sphere— 
proof positive that there is 
no shrinkage, and that they 
are old and well-matured. 


Dnequalled for Toilet, Nursery and Bath. 
Pea rs , hone Bs wy it yb cs Pea rs P 








Be sure you get Pears’. 
Used everywhere—Sold everywhere. 
Try Pears’ Shaving Stick. 
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that com- 
| mands respect 


(am plexion 


Brush 







HE Face 


and admiration \WS 
has no false make- WN) 
up. Deception has ‘ 
no admirers. ..... 


Bailey's Rubber 


Complexion 


Brush 

simply urges the pores to duty, driving sallowness 
and wrinkles away and bringing health to the 
skin. True beauty will follow only a natural 
treatment. Greasy, blotched or lifeless skin will 
rob the finest features of their beauty. Harmful 
preparations only deceive the user—they cannot 
deceive the skin, Covering blemishes with pow- 
der is but “adding insult to injury’’ when the 
complexion is concerned. 

Bailey’s Rubber 

Bailey's Complexion 






















Found at all Dealers or 
sent on Receipt of 
Price. Catalogue Free 
of Everything in 
Rubber Goods, 
C. J. BAILEY & CO0., 
22 Boylston St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Leeming Miles & 


Company, Agents, 
Montreal. 


By Thomas Hardy 


THE WELL-BELOVED 
A Sketch of a Temperament. 

With Etched Frontispiece. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 














Mr. Hardy has never written anything 
finer than the pages in the “ Well - Be- 
loved.” — Saturday Review, London. 

Mr. Hardy traces the career of Jocelyn 
to its inevitable end, and tells the story 
frankly, but with a humor and a broadly 
human sympathy with all the man's 
weaknesses that make the lesson infinite- 
ly the more impressive. In his pictures 
of the island life and scenery he is at his 
best.—NV. Y. Sua. 

Written with Mr. Hardy's masterly 
command of the English language, and 
incidentally contains many charming pen 
sketches of quaint, old-fashioned Wessex. 
—Philadelphia Record. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 
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A WISE PRECAUTION. 


4 ee prevalence of colds and influenza among children 

in the spring compels many precautions on the part 
of parents and guardians. We all know that to insist 
upon extra wraps, overshoes, and a closer attention to the 
exchange of damp clothing for dry will prevent many an 
illness and stop the mounting up of the doctor's bill. It 
is the same old story, that the ounce of prevention will 
always be found better than the pound of cure. 

A cafeful mother not long ago said: ‘‘ 1 became long ago 
convinced that the most fruitful source of colds among 
children is damp or cold feet. All through the winter, 
whether snow covered the ground or not, and during 
the changeable weather of spring, when the ground is 
oftener damp than we realize and the air is frequently 
bleak and raw, I made it a rule to look well to the dry- 
ness and warmth of the children’s feet when they came 
from school or came in from their out-of-door play. 

I always insisted that damp shoes or cold stockings 
should be changed, and the feet thoroughly warmed and 
dried with brisk rubbing if there was a suspicion of moist- 
ure about them. When the children took off their feet 
coverings at night, I saw that their feet were warmed and 
rubbed before putting them to bed. I know that I pre- 
vented many a cold by my precaution, The head can 
bear exposure to cold and wet much better than the 
feet.” 





A BLUE AND WHITE LIVING-ROOM. 


BY J. HARRY ADAMS 


( F the many pretty schemes for the decoration of the 

living-room for spring and summer use, a blue and 
white treatment is effective and pleasing; and as the pos- 
sibilities are without limit, many attractive and artistic 
little additions can be made that will embellish and fur- 
nish a room nicely. 

The picture below suggests an idea on this order, where 
a simple room has been transformed into a very attractive 
one at a nominal cost, and in which many of the odd bits 
of furniture can be made by the handy woman who can 
use hammer and nails and the paint-brush to good ad- 
vantage 

Any room may be converted into a blue and white one, 
and by a little careful study and a moderate expenditure 
a successful result can be had in nearly every instance, 
when care has been taken to select papers, carpet, drapery, 
and furniture covering to harmonize in pattern and blend 
in coloring 

It is not a difficult matter to carry out a blue and white 
scheme if the mind is well made up before going ahead; 
but to go at it impulsively and without thinking out the 
plan at first will not always produce the most satisfac- 
tory result in the end, and particularly if good judgment 
is not shown in gathering together the necessary ma- 
terials 

The ideas given in the illustration can be applied to any 
room, and with the aid of a carpenter, a paper-hanger, 
and a painter this scheme may be carried out to the en- 
tire satisfaction of the owner. 

To begin with, have a carpenter go over all the wood- 
work, patching where necessary, and tightening up all 
joints and seams; then let him nail a flat pine strip to the 
wall all around the room four feet six inches from the 
floor. This strip should be five inches wide, and arranged 
with a rabbet at the lower edge, as shown in Fig. 1, page 
430, against which the wainscoting material is to be tacked. 
In the top of this strip a shelf six inches in width is to be 
screwed fast at the back edge, and under it little brackets 
may be fastened and placed about twelve inches apart, as 
shown in the second illustration 

In the top of the shelf two parallel grooves should be 
cut, in which the edges of plates may rest, so they will 
not slide off in the event of their being moved. This shelf 
may extend all around the room, but where it meets the 
casing of a door or window it should be rounded in rather 
then left with the square corner, 

In one or two of the corners a nest of bookshelves can 
be arranged, across the top of which the shelf and brack- 
ets may extend. One of these bookcases can be seen at 
the right-hand corner of the illustration. 

W hen the carpentry-work is completed, have the painter 
give all the wood-work several successive good coats of 
cream- white inside paint that will dry without any gloss. 
Such paint is known as ‘‘ flat” color, and is composed of 
more turpentine than oil. Pure white can be used if de- 
sired, but the slightly yellow tone of the cream-colored 
paint will be more pleasing. 

At the wall-paper establishment select some light-col- 
ored paper with stripes and a fine design, or a figure pat- 
tern if preferable. Avoid large figures, and have the 
paper as light as possible in the ground, with darker 
colorings in the design. A little gilt or silver is not ob- 
jectionable if sparingly used, but too much of it on a blue 
paper lends a cheap and gaudy appearance, especially to 
the modest designs that are best Shots to rooms of this 
description 
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A neat garland border, composed of 
roses and ribbons, may be placed at to: 
of the side wall, as illustrated, and ae 
vided from the body paper by a neat 
white and gold picture-moulding, or 
band of wood painted to match the 
wood-work. 

The design on the ceiling can be work- 
ed out with papier-maché, or it can be 
stencilled. 

A design can be drawn to suit the 
individual taste, always conforming it 
to the shape of the ceiling. 

Inside the design the ground may be 
of very pale blue, while that on the out- 
side, as well as the centre-piece, is of a 
darker shade. The composition or 
stencilled ornament may be of a darker 
shade still, or the flowers may be white 
and the garlands tied with blue ribbons 
and bows. 

Of the two, the latter treatment will 
be the more pleasing, but the cost will 
be a trifle greater, especially if the de- 
sign is carried out in papier-maché, 

There are several good prepared kal- 
somines that are adapted to this work; 
but if it is possible to have it done with 
muresco, the result will be most satis- 
factory. Itisa preparation that can be 
pean at the paint-stores, and may 

ye used by the home worker, and with- 
out the aid of a painter if necessary. 

For the wainscot, obtain a number of 
yards of Chinese crape cloth on which 
some figures are printed in dark blue. 
This can be purchased in any large dry- 
goods store; but if you cannot find a 
pleasing fabric, it may be possible to 
employ a cretonne where dark blue 
figures are printed on a light blue or 
cream-white ground. This should be 
cut into lengths reaching from the under side of the shelf- 
band to the top of the surbase. 

The illustration above, where a bit of the side wall is 
shown, gives a good idea of the manver in which this wain- 
scoting is arranged. The edges should be sewed together, 
and the top and bottom gathered on a stout string. With 
carpet-tacks fasten the upper edge of the drapery all along 
a side wall, driving the tacks quite close together; then 
draw the material down tight and tack it at the bottom so 
it will have the appearance of the section shown in the 
illustration. 

To hide the tacks and ends of the material, cover the 
lap in the wall-band and the top of the surbase with a 
narrow strip of moulding that has been cut to fit them. 
The strip may be held in place with slim brass screws or 
fine steel wire nails driven about four inches apart, so that 
at some future time it will be an easy matter to remove 
them if it should be necessary to change the material or 
replace it with another of different pattern and color. 

hen arranging this material, and before tacking it 

tly, be careful to see that the fulness is even, 

and that the lines formed by it are vertical and true. The 

finished wainscot should appear as shown in the illustra- 

tion, and if properly fastened the ripples of the fulness 
will be quite Relform and regular. 

Having completed the side walls and ceiling, the floor 
covering is next to be considered. Carpet is of course the 
most satisfactory for all purposes, and many blue and 
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SUPPLEMENT 





A BIT OF THE SIDE WALL. 


white patterns can be found to select from at the leading 
carpet -stores. For summer wear, however, a colored 
Chinese matting can be used, over which some blue and 
white Chinese cotton rugs may be thrown. The rugs are 
for sale in carpet-warerooms, and are very desirable, as 
they are the same on both sides, and can be turned when 
desired. They are quite inexpensive, and if soiled it is 
possible to wash them with soap and cold water, when 
they will come out as fresh and clean as if new. 

At the doors and windows light curtains of blue and 
white material can be hung from poles and rings, and in 
front of bookshelves, cabinets, and as drapings to fur- 
niture fabric of the same kind may be arranged in a 
graceful manner as required. 

Lambrequins, table covers, centre-pieces, and portiéres 
may be of white cotton goods, on which designs can be 
worked in blue with rope linen or heavy silk. 

Wreaths and ribbons, or Japanese figures, are the most 
appropriate ornaments for the embroidery-work,and their 
arrangement is left to the good judgment of the owner. 

Some odd bits of furniture that can easily be made at 
home will leud an additional attraction to this pretty 
room, and such pieces as the corner sent, the wall cabinet, 
and the divan and stool shown in our illustrations, are 
examples of the many pieces that any woman can make 
with the aid of some boxes, boards, nails, and simple 
tools. 

(Continued on page 1,30.) 





A FAMILY ROOM. 
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COSTUME OF EMBROIDERED LINEN BATISTE. 


SUMMER COSTUME IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
See illustration on front page. 


Ts transparent tulles, nets, and such fabrics are more and more in 

fashion as the season advances. A charming costume from la 
Maison Emma et Marie Weille has an accordion-pleated skirt of black net 
which is made up over an accordion-pleated skirt of white taffeta, trimmed 
with entre-deux of black lace, and forming a Grecian pattern around the 
bottom of the skirt. At the edge of the skirt is a full ruche of black 
net. The waist is of white tulle over white taffeta, made in blouse effect, 
with deep points and cape of white cloth cut-work, guipure pattern, out- 
lined with jet cabochons, Sleeves of black net have a butterfly bow at 
the top, and are strapped with jet bands. Girdle and collar are of pale 
yellow taffeta. 


CHARMING SUMMER GOWNS. 


SMART gown is of embroidered linen. The waist, which fastens 
LX. at one side, is trimmed with a ruffle of plain linen, and is fastened at 
the shoulder with a bow of green moiré ribbon. The sleeves have a puff 
at the shoulder of the embroidered linen. The skirt is made with bands 
of the embroidery and clusters of tucks alternately disposed, and at the 
bottom is finished with a pleated flounce. 

With this gown is worn a large hat of fancy straw very elaborately 
trimmed with flowers, bunches of ribbon, and cache-peignes of flowers at 
the back under the brim. 

Gowns of plain taffeta are exceedingly fashionable this season. In sil- 
very gray is a smart costume, the waist made with large collar trimmed 
with entre-deux of lace and a lace ruffle. The ruffle ends in front and falls 
in jabot to the belt, hiding the fastening of the lower part of the waist, 
which is a blouse laid in tiny tucks. Tucked puffs finish the sleeves at 
the top of the arm, and there are also four tucks around the skirt, which 
is finished at the hem with two full ruffles with tucked edges. 

Hat of yellow straw trimmed with garland of roses arranged to form 
an aigrette at the left side. 


SOCIETIES FOR CHILDREN. 
I. 


8 society is constituted in America the average woman is more or less 
£X actively engaged in church and philanthropic work. One service 
which frequently falls to her lot is that of organizing and leading the va 
rious societies composed of children. Frequently she is greatly troubled 
to know how to interest restless little ones in matters which are apt to 
prove unattractive even to their elders. A few general rules may safely 
be laid down which will at least simplify the problem. 

In the first place, all things considered, it is better to include boys as 
well as girls in the membership of a society, instead of following the 
old-time custom of the separation of the sexes. Coeducation in religion 








and philanthropy is not insisted upon as it should be even by mothers, who 
are apt to tacitly take it for granted that while their sons may at some time 
take an active interest in good works, their daughters must. 

When both girls and boys are included in the membership of a society, the 
meetings are apt to be more interesting and more easily managed. The 
restraining influence of girls upon the manners of boys needs no com- 
ment, and the boys, by their honesty and practical way of looking at matters, 
give quite as much as they receive. A woman of oulinary executive ability 
can easily have and hold thirty, or even forty, children under perfect control, 
provided she does not insist upon what Mr. ‘Turveydrop would call the non 
essentials of deportment. 

If she is wise she will, in the second place, select three young ladies to act 
as her assistants, choosing one who can sing, another who can draw and paint, 
and a third who perhaps combines one or both accomplishments with the added 
grace of a knowledge of elocution. In these days of thorough education it is 
not so difficult to find such help as one might suppose. 

For the third rule, it is better not to allow the children to act as officers, or 
to let them entangle themselves in the jealousy and partisanship of a general 
election. One of the aids can act as treasurer, and the other as secretary, 
while the third, as vice-president, can preside in the absence of her chief. Such 
an arrangement is much better than the farce of allowing the children to be 
nominally the conductors of a society really controlled by older people. They 
are quick to perceive and resent the fraud, and in time consider the presence 
of their elders as an act of intrusion. 

In the fourth place, the dues should be very moderate, and an initiation fee 
insisted upon. Children like the formality of the idea that their entrance 
into the society is marked by some degree of ceremony. Ten cents a month, 
with ten cents as an initiation fee, is quite enough to ask, considering the 
many demands made upon people in moderate circumstances. This amount 
can also be raised, earned, or saved by the children themselves, thus inculca 
ting practical generosity. These dues should be paid at every meeting. The 
treasurer should have a book with the names of the children arranged in al. 
phabetical order. and opposite each name twelve small spaces marked from 
one to twelve. In these spaces should be set down the dues when paid. A 
glance at the record will show what each child owes for the third or fourth 
month, as the case may be. There should also be one page set apart for re- 
gistering initiation fees, another for gifts, and a third for the proceeds of en- 
tertainments, if any are given. The secretary should be provided with a large 
square of pasteboard with the children’s names arranged as in the treasurer's 
book, and in the spaces should mark the children present or absent. The 
roll should be called at every meeting. This may seem like an unnecessary 
detail, but it is just one of those details that please children. They like to feel 
that if illness or anything else prevents their presence their absence is noticed 
not only by the president, but by their associates. HeLen Jay 
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USEFUL RECEIPTS 


VERY delicious dish for breakfast can 
d be male of egg and tomato at any season 
of the year, but is best when tomatoes are 
ripe in the garden. To 5 eggs take 5 toma 
toes. Scoop out the inside of the tomatoes 
ind put in a frying-pan, with a little butte 
pepper, and salt. Cook about ten minutes, 
stirring carefully at mes; 
they have been just broken together, not 
beaten, with a silver fork; stir as for scram- 
bled eggs, and serve very hot. The canned 
tomatoes are almost as good as the fresh 
tomatoes, especially if of home canning. 
Seallop Salad What do you do with 
cold scallops?” inquired the man of genius 
it the breakfast table. *‘ Oh, I don’t know,” 
was the vague answer; “they are not good 
I suppose they go where all 
the other scraps of that sort go—to the hens, 
who get everything except coffee grounds 
and potato parings.” ‘I have an idea,” said 
I think that they wouk 
make a delicious salad with celery and a 
mayonnaise Happy thought! and it was 
it once acted upon. ‘The family pronounced 
it quite the best salad yet This Is the way 
to do it: Get either the large deep-sea scal 
lops or the smaller ones, as is the preference 
of the family. When the large ones are 
tender they are much the best for a salad, 
Wash them aod wipe them dry, and then 
roll them in egg and crumbs, and fry them 
either in butter or in salt-pork fat. It will 
take from twenty to thirty minutes to cook 
them; be careful not to cook too fast or 
they will get too brown on the outside be 
fore they are cooked through. If to be used 
for salad only put them aside to cool, but if 
to be eaten hot serve them as hot as pos 


warmed over 


the man of genius 
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add the eggs after | 
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UNDER EMINENT SCIENTIFIC CONTROL. 


home—unless it is in a flat—does not have a 
vinegar-barrel is one of the mysteries. Any 
one who has a cellar that is any kind of a 


| cellar can have one, for it is one of the 


simple and easy things to have. It will 
**make” in almost any cellar, and is as su- 
perior to any that can be bought as cheese is 
to chalk, It is not to be explained why good 


| vinegar cannot be bought even from a per- 


fectly honest dealer, but it is so, The way 


| to have it is first to buy a barrel of cider 


sible. When cold, cut them in small bits | 


with a sharp knife; on no account chop 
them. Mix with the celery, cut as for any 
salad, and in the proportions of about 10 
aK illops to 1 head of celery Mix thorough 
ly, and pour over all a rich mayonnaise, and 
mix again; rub the bow! in which the salad 
is served with garlic. The mayonnaise will 
need a great deal of salt. This is much 
better than a shrimp salad, and is absolutely 
new 

Garlic.—Garliic is a very great improve 
ment to almost any salad; it is exceedingly 
wholesome, and an excellent tonic for the 
nerves. It is strange that in nervous Amer 
ica so little garlic is used in the home cook- 
ing. If it may be so described, it gives a 
zest, » brightness of flavor to many dishes, 
and people eat them in blissful ignorance 
that it is the abhorred garlic of a prejudiced 
mind that gives their food such a delightful 
in unusual flavor. It can be bought of any 
German or Lalian grocer, and the Italian is 
usually thought to be the best. Rubbed 
over each coquille, it gives the eggs dropped 
into them a most delicious flavor; rubbed on 
the dish in which beefsteak is served, it 
makes a new dish of the plain broiled steak; 
rubbed on a salad bow! it improves any 
salud, no matter what the ingredients. If 
any member of a family objects to it, it can 
be rubbed on the individual plates of those 
who like it; but after it is once tasted it is 
seldom objec ted to Rubbed over a leg of 
lamb or mutton before boiling it gives a most 
delicious flavor, something not to be de- 
scribed and only to be tasted 

It was largely used medicinally in ancient 
times, and has been used lately as a cure for 
diphtheria, combined with lemon putes It 
leaves no objectionable odor upon the breath, 
1s many people suppose, and which is per 
haps one of the reasons why it is not eaten 
more generally. It has been cultivated in 
England only since the early part of the six 
teenth century, but so far as is known it has 
always been cultivated and been an article of 
food in the East 
simoon prevails, the natives not only eat 
great quantities of it, but rub it on their lips 
und noses and on their skin generally, find 
ing ita great priliative of the heat of the sun 
when directly exposed to its rays in working 
in the flelds 

Vayonnaise Dressing. —Just a word about 
it, for it is the srmplest thing in the world to 
make and to make well, if a very few simple 
rules are exactly followed. It is astonishing 
how many pom & in their cook - books give 
mustard, as one of the ingredients,—for it is 
not used by the French, who invented the 
dressing, and it is no improvement—quite 
the contrary. Take one raw egg, or two, or 
more—just in proportion to the amount of 
mayonnaise desired. A very little experience 
will soon enable any one to gauge ver 
curately just how much or how little will be 
needed. No rule can be given for quantity 

experience will teach it, and very quickly. 
Break the yolk of one egg or more into a 
soup-plate. Break with a silver fork, and 
stir in one direction. Add very slowly the 
oil If aciled too fast it will not. mingle or 
thicken. If it separates because the oi! has 
been added too quickly, break in the yolk of 
another egg, or even two, if the first one fails 
to “‘ gather” the mayonnaise. Stir and add 
oil until all that is in the plate can be taken 
up on the fork, Last of all add the vinegar, 
but very sparingly and very slowly. Taste 
it to see when enough has been put in, and 
then add salt and cayenne. Tarragon vine- 
gar is liked by some people, but any good 
sharp vinegar is all that is needed 

Vinegar.—Good vinegar is very hard to 
buy anywhere, and the only sure way to 
have it good and unadulterated is to make it 
at home. Why every one who has a settled 


In countries where the | 
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in the fall, and to see that your barrel is 
a good tight one, When all the cider has 
been used from it that is wished for to 
drink, or until it has become too hard to 
be fit to drink, place the barrel where it 
is intended to be kept permanently. It is 
better to raise it a little off the cellar bottom, 
as it is easier to get at in drawing vinegar. 
Any cellar will answer, but it is best not to 
have too cold a one, as it will not ‘‘ make” 
so fast. One where the smoke-pipe of a fur- 
nace runs through is a very good place. 
Then take a couple of sheets of brown straw 
wrapping-paper, about the size of the ordi 
nary grocer’s sheet, and saturate them with 
molasses. Roll them up so that they will 
slip through the bung-hole, which leave 
open. Add also a little caramel — burned 
sugar—to color it a little, not for any differ- 
ence in the taste, just for the looks. The pa- 
per and molasses is to make the “ mother.” 
After that is once started it will take care of 
itself. That is absolutely all that is neces 
sary to be done. By spring the vinegar 
should be in perfect condition and fit for 
use, Add each year a cask of bard cider. 
Put the neck of a bottle in the bung-hole to 
keep out the dust—that is, put a bottle in 
upside down, It sometimes happens that 
after many years of use the vinegar becomes 
too strong. That is, the unpleasant little 
‘wigglers” that we know exist in all vin 
egar become visible to the naked eye. In 
that case the vinegar that is needed for use 
can be weakened by adding a little cider. 
The barrel should be taken out-doors and be 
flushed out with water by putting in the end 
of a hose-pipe. If it is necessary to wash 
out the barrel, pour out all the vinegar 
through the bung-hole, and then let the 
**mother” slip out into a dish. When the 
barrel is thoroughly cleaned, put back the 
mother” and the vinegar, and add cider 
to it until it seems weak enough, or the bar- 
rel can be filled up, and it will soon be good 
vinegar again. It 


a matter very easily remedied. 

Even people who move occasionally can 
keep a vinegar-barrel, for it is as easy to 
move as anything else. The only wonder is 
that such a convenience is so almost un- 
known in city families, and is not common 
in the country. 

For use in cruets or in salads it is well 
to fill wine-bottles with vinegar and keep | 
uncorked in a pantry free from dust. Or 


they can be loosely stopped with paper. The | 


vinegar darkens when exposed to the light, 
and is altogether more desirable. When the 
right color it should look exactly like good 
sherry. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ENGLISH-MADE 
Brass, Steel-Bronze, 
and Iron Bedsteads 








New and special desi embodying ex- 
clusive style, hi 


finish, and fine 
workmanship. 


Twin Bedsteads in Brass, Nickel, and 
White Enamel. Also Folding Cabinet 
Iron Bedsteads. Largest stock in 
America. 

Catalogues and Price-Lists on appli- 
cation. 


HOSKINS & SEWELL, 


16 E. 15th Street, New York. 
England: London and Birmingham. 
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“A most valuable book for von” 
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BY 
JOHN ROSS PANCOAST, M.D. 


A great physician’s experienced advice for this 
trying time. Sent 6y mai/ for One Dollar. 


THE PANCOAST COMPANY, 











4 641 Bourse, . Philadelphia, Pa. 


takes several years to | 
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Mh Rose-leaf ! flushing when the South 
MaDoth woo thee with a warm caress, 
lhy dainty hues enchant me less 


[han | Lebe’s rosebud cheek and mouth; 
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For nothing ever can repair 
Thy tender blushes when they fade; 
But Hebe, ha »py little maid ! 


Hath Ivory Soap’ to keep her iair. 
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CHAPTER 


SKIRTING 


XXXV 


THE BREAKERS. 


8 the party filed out of the low dungeon door, each of 
L them of necessity stepped over the prostrate body of 
Misfortunate Colin. The fates that sport with destiny 
had offered him up a sacrifice to the wrath of his chief 
that luckier men might go scatheless 

“It micht just as weel hae been Alister, my man,” said 
Bess ‘For he will be as drunk as the lave, or maybe a 
keunin’ waur! But then Alister has been a fortunate 
man a’ his days—no like that, puir tyke there, that never 
supped porridge but he choked himsel’ wi’ the spoon.” 

It was a night clear and infinite with stars when the 
four—Kate, Wat, Scarlett, and Bess—took up each their 
share of the arms and provisions, which the last named 
had provided in the shelter of the dyke. The air was 
still. There was no sound save the ceaseless soughing 
whisper of the salt river as it rushed northward past the 
isle—the strange pervading sound of the Suck gurgling 
afar like the boiling of a pot. Only at intervals, and from 
a distance, came the shouting of choruses and the loud 
“* Hooch !” of some reveller yet in the active stages of 
drinking long life and prosperity to the chieftain. 

As soon as they had passed the ridge and left the village 
behind them Wat paused for a consultation 

"Tis little use,” he said, *‘ to think of making a raft at 
this time of night. Yet certain it is that we must be clear 
of the isle by morning—that is, if one of us is to remain 
alive.” 

“I’m gaun to bide on Suliscanna for yin!” said Mistress 
MacAlister 

“There is but one way that I can think of,” continued 
Wat, not heeding her. ‘‘ There are two boats at the land- 
ing-place. I saw the men unloading them when I landed 
to-night. Now we could not take the larger of these into 
the tide-race, but if the tide be favorable we might seize 
the smaller and pilot it through the sea-cavern by which 
I came hither, to my hiding-place on the Isle of Fiara.” 

Jack Scarlett nodded silent assent as he listened to 
Wat’s suggestion. The night air had restored al! his con- 
fidence, and he felt ready for anything. So on the dark- 
some ridge overlooking the landing-place the two women 
were left to consume their souls with impatience, while 
Wat and Scarlett, with their daggers in their hands, stole 
stealthily down to effect their desperate capture. 

The boats lay together on the inner side of a little stone 
breakwater. They were not drawn up on the beach, but 
secured stem and stern with ropes, and floated in the gen- 
tle undulation of the tide. Wat and Scarlett strained 
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their eyes into the darkness for a sight of any watch. 
But, spite of the stars, the night was too impenetrable for 
them to distinguish the presence of any. 

Wat dropped into the water, having left his powder 
and shot together with the pistols in the care of Scarlett. 
He swam the few strokes out to the boat and listened. 
In the larger he could clearly distinguish the breathings 
of two men. The other appeared to be empty. Promptly 
Wat cut the cord which secured the stem, and let that 
boat fall away and swing round with her head towards 
the shore. Then beckoning Scarlett, whose figure he 
could discern black against the sand of the beach, Wat 
stepped on board. Scarcely was he over the side when 
his foot trod on the soft body of a man. Wat was on him 
in a moment and had the fellow by the throat. But the 
helpless gurgle of his respiration and the smell of Hol 
lands which disentangled itself from every part of his 
person, convinced Wat that he had nothing to fear from 
the crew of this boat. 

There remained the other and larger, which was anch- 
ored further out in the water of the little harbor. Cau 
tiously Wat lifted the small double-pronged anchor which 
still held their first prize. Scarlett waded in and was 
helped over the side. The tide swept them slowly round 
towards the larger vessel in which Wat had heard the 
breathing of men. Presently their boat went groaning 
and wheezing against the side planks of her companion. 
Wat promptly secured his position with the double 
pronged boat anchor which he had kept beside him. 

Scarlett and he were on board in a moment, and Wat 
found himself in the heat of a combat with a man who 
struck at him with a bar of iron as he came over the side. 
But his companion did not move to his assistance, and 
with Wat’s hand at his throat and Scarlett’s knee on his 
breast resistance was very brief indeed. A lantern was 
burning inside a small coil of ropes. This Wat folded in 
the cloak with which the sleepy-headed watch had been 
covering themselves in the bottom of the boat, and let a 
ray of its light fall on the faces of his captives. Both 
were known to him. They were the Calf and the Killer, 
the two scoundrels of Haxo the Bull’s retinue 

‘**What shall we do with these fellows?” said Wat, 
looking up disyustedly 

** Sink them with the boat,” said Scarlett, promptly 

Wat shook his head. They lay so still and they looked 
so helpless—even the Killer, who had struck at Wat, was 
now resting his head on the thwart in perfect uncon- 
sciousness. 

‘‘We must get the scoundrels ashore somehow,” said 
Wat 

** We will tie them together with the rope, turn them 
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over the side, and haul them ashore with the slack,” said 
Scarlett; ‘‘and if it chance to break, why so much the 
better.” 

Without another word the master-at-arms set to work, 
packing the Calf and the Killer together as if they had 
been a couple of trussed chickens, exploring their pockets 
for plunder as he did so. 

‘Let the scoundrels’ wallets alone, Jack!” cried Wat, 
indignantly. 

‘Nay, lad,” quoth Scarlett, with imperturbable phi 
losophy, possessing himself, as he spoke, of a clasp-knife 
and a flagon of strong waters; ‘‘ the art of forage and re 
quisition from the enemy is of the very essence of war, as 
Condé used often to say.” 

Presently Scarlett paid out the spare rope to Wat, who 
took it ashore with him. The bodies dropped without a 
splash into the water,and Wat, aided by the current, soon 
brought them to land, and hauled them out of the water 
on to the pebbles. Then came Scarlett with a couple of 
balls of tow for plugging seams, which he thrust with 
gusto into their mouths. 

** That will keep things safe,” he said. ‘‘I trust neither 
of these good gentlemen has a cold in his head, or else he 
might be liable to choke, and so find himself in warmer 
and drier quarters at his awaking.” 

But the Calf and the Killer lay like brothers in each 
other’s arms, breathing gently and equably 

There remained but the man on the first and smaller 
boat. Wat climbed in to him. He had not stirred 
Then Lochinvar let a single ray of the Killer’s lantern 
fall on his face. He whistled softly at what he saw, and 
beckoned Scarlett. It was none other than Wise Jan 
Pettigrew, who lay there overcome by the potency of the 
spirits supplied by the chief of Suliscanna, 

fat now went to the women. He found them where 
they had been left, and Kate hurried forward 

** You are not hurt, Wat?” she said, anxiously. 
Scarlett?” 

‘* No,” said Wat; ‘‘but we must hasten to the boats 
We have taken them both safely.” 

So the two women accompanied him down to the har 
bor. Scarlett had meanwhile been getting all the useful 
cargo out of the larger boat, and now he had it piled up 
promiscuously about the unconscious body of Wise Jan 

Before Kate went aboard the elder woman clung to her 
and kissed her in the darkness. 

aes My lassie, are ye feared?’ 

‘**Feared?” said Kate. ‘‘ Why should I be afraid—am 
I not all his? I would not be feared to go to the world’s 
end with him.” 

Bess Landsborough sighed, as if that did not improve 
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the case, but she only said: ‘God keep you, my lassie, 
and let me see you soon again! I declare, ye hae grown 
to be the very light o’ my cen, since I took ye first to my 
aris in the cabin 0’ the Sea- Unicorn.” 

It was the plan of Wat and Scarlett to take both boats 
out to sea, to scuttle one there, aud then to make trial of 
the dangerous passage of the sea-cave with the smaller 
and more handy vessel. 

The tide was now on the strong ebb, and there was a 
smart swirl of current setting through the narrow en- 
trance of the little harbor. Wat cut the rope of the larger 
boat, which alone secured her to the shore. 

‘*God in heaven bless you, good friend of ours,” said 
Wat, stooping to kiss the rough brave woman who had 
80 loyally helped them, * till we can all be happy together 
in our own country!” 

‘Na, she said, ‘‘fare ye weel forever—I hae to bide 
by Alister, my man. I shall see your faces nae mair. Oh, 
my bairn—my bairn!” 

And the heartsome, snell-tongued, tender woman turned 
awny, with the tears falling fast upon the bosom of her 
gown 

Wat pushed off in the smaller boat, with the larger tow- 
ing behind, and, being empty, standing much higher out 
of the water. The next moment the hiss of the ebb under 
their counter sunk to silence. The talking sound of the 
ripples along their sides ceased. The boats were going 
out with the tide, and Wat had nothing to do but to sit 
and guide them. 

It was wonderful how clear it was outside, even a short 
distance away from the loom of the land. They kept 
close in to the shore, and at first the ebb seemed to favor 
them, for they made ground rapidly, drifting towards the 
mouth of the got by which they must enter the water- 
cavern and attempt that dangerous passage through to 
the Isle of Fiara. 

By keeping close inshore Py! found themselves in a 
sort of canal of deep water, at least fifty feet across, be- 
yond which the tide and the rocks strove together on the 
edge of the Suck, throwing up short foam-crested waves 
as on a sand-bar. 

Wat was now going to attempt a dangerous feat. But it 
was manifestly impossible that they could tow the larger 
boat through the narrows of the go#; and yet to leave it 
on the beach was simply to put facilities for pursuit into 
the hands of men inflamed to the highest degree by the 
thought of revenge and the anger of their chief, as well as 
perfectly acquainted with every state of the tide aud swirl 
of the multitudinous currents. 

Wat had resolved to destroy the larger boat on the edge 
of the tide-race, so that even if she did not sink at once, 
she would be carried far past the island of Suliscanna. 
He therefore put the skiff in which he and Scarlett were 
rowing boldly in the direction of the broken water of the 
tide-race. He well knew the danger, yet for the sake of 
their future safety on Fiara he resolved to risk it. 

The tide fairly thundered as it tore northward when 
they drew near to it, and time and again Scarlett glanced 
apprehensively over his shoulder. A thin misty drizzle 
of spray began to fall on their faces. Right ahead of 
them appeared the flecked back of the Suck, like a river 
in spate rushing down into the smooth waters of a lake. 
They could see the breakers flashing paly white in the 
starlight, and hear the bullers crying aloud to each other 
along the shore 

Wat stopped rowing suddenly. 

‘‘ Back water, Jack!" he cried. ‘‘I am going into the 
boat astern to scuttle her. Hand me the mallet. I must 
loosen that Portsmouth sea-lawyer.” This was a long 
cross-headed plug which stopped up a hole in the boat’s 
bottom, and which commonly was coucealed from sight 
by the planks covering the bilge at the stern. 

Two blows were sufficient to make the Portsmouth law- 
yer quit his grip. The plug had apparently only been 
adjusted that day, and had indeed never been properly 
driven home. But Wat was not content with this. He 
seized the axe which he found on board, and drove it 
vigorously through the planking of the sides, low down 
below the water-line, til! the salt water came bubbling up. 
Then he hauled in the rope by which the boat was attach- 
ed to the lighter skiff in which Kate and Scarlett sat. As 
the prow of the scuttled boat touched the stern of the 
other, Wat stepped on board with the hatchet in his hand. 
Then with a sharply trenchant ‘‘ chip” he severed the tow- 
rope, and the doomed boat instantly fell away towards the 
white line of the breakers which they had so perilously 
skirted. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
PASSAGE PERILOUS. 


**NoW let us get out of this,” said Scarlett, who had 
grown palpably uneasy. ‘‘ One cooling experience of the 
Suck of Buliscanna is enough for me.” 

Their smaller boat came about just in time. They could 
see the derelict snatched like a feather and whirled away 
by the rush of imperious water. The noise of the roaring 
of the Suck became almost deafening. To seaward they 
caught glimpses of their late consort, en along 
numberless jets and hillocks of sparkling and phospho- 
rescent water. Now she ascended with a dancing mo- 
tion. Anon the fountains of the deep boiled and hissed 
and curled over her as she lumbe on to her doom. 
Then, as she gradually took water, she descended more 
heavily, till at last they saw her stern stand black for a 
moment against the sky, shutting out the stars as she filled 
and sank. 

**Handsomely done! Now straight for the entrance 
of the water-cave, and ho! for the Isle of Fiara!” cried 
Wat, who began to feel himself with every stroke draw- 
ing clear of the multiplied dangers of the night. Yet the 
most difficult part of the passage was still to come. 

All the while Kate sat silent and watchful in the stern. 
Wat and Scarlett were at the oars. So strong was the 
north current even there that ry to pull bard for a 
moment or two lest they should be carried past the goé, 
which formed the entrance to the water-cavern through 
which they must pass to their city of refuge. 

There!” at last cried Wat, indicating the dark break 
in the cliff with a certain pride, as they came almost level 
with the mouth of the passage, and saw vast sombre walls 
rising solemnly on either side of that black lane of sea- 
water, sown with phosphorescent sparks, which stretched 
before them. 

Presently they were shut within, as it were by the turn- 
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ing of a wrist. The stars went out above. The waters 
slept. The air was still as in a chamber. The soughing 
roar of the Suck of Suliscanna died to a whisper, fo then 
was heard no more. 

“Stand up, Jack, and paddle!” commanded Wat. He 
had often enough crossed Loch Ken in this manner, after 
having read Captain John Smith's Adventures in Virginia 
with profit and also with pleasure. 

‘Fore the prince !” cried Scarlett, indignantly, ‘‘I had 
just learned one way of it, sitting with my nose to the 
rear-guard, which as soon as I can make shift to do with- 
out the oar taking me in the stomach, I am sharply turned 
about and bidden begin all again with my face to the line 
of advance.” 

** Stop talking; get up and do it, man!” cried Wat, im- 
patiently; ‘grumble when we get through. This is no 
sham-figut on the common of Amersfort, with the white- 
capped young frows sitting on benches at their knitting.” 

Obediently Scarlett rose, grasped his oar short in his 
hands, and imitated, as best he could in the darkness, 
Wat's long silent sweeping stroke past the side of the boat 
as he stood and conned the passage from the stern. 

The tunnel seemed “yb Wat, who had formerly swam 
it swiftly enough with thoughts of Kate singing in his 
head. The dark dripping walls on either side of them 
stretched on interminably. Even a denser dark seemed to 
envelop them. The gloom and weight of rocks above 
them shut them in. They had dived, as it seemed, into 
the very earth bowels when the boat swam noiselessly 
into the arched blackness of the water-cavern. 

“Take your oar by the middle and stand by to push off 
if we come too near to the rocks on either side!” com- 
manded Wat from the prow. 

* Aye, aye, sir!” cried Scarlett, taking good-humoredly 
the sailor’s tone, and using words he had heard on his sea- 
voyages. ‘‘ Belay the binnacle and part the ship’s periwig 
abaft the mainmast!” 

He muttered the last part of the sentence below his 
breath, and Wat, who straddled in the narrow angle of the 
stem, peering eagerly ahead and paddling to either side, 
was far too anxious to give heed. 

Suddenly the boat bumped heavily on a hidden obstacle. 
Scarlett went forward over a thwart, and his oar fell over- 
board. Aud doubtless the latter would have floated away 
but for Kate’s ready hand, which rescued it and brought 
it aboard, dripping sea-water from blade to handle. 

i st. t me help,” she said; ‘‘I can see very well in the 
ark.” 

** Agreed,” answered Scarlett, with infinite relief. ‘Old 
Jack is noways fond of butting at his enemies with a steer- 
ing-oar in a rabbit-hole.” 

he took Kate's place in the stern, while the girl stood 
erect and picked the words of command from Wat, some- 
times even venturing to advise him when she felt more 
than saw that they were approaching the shadowy green 
phosphorescent glimmer where the water floor met the 
wall of the cave. 

No sooner had they struck than a cloud of sea-fowl flew 
out about them, their wings beating their faces, and the 
birds themselves stunning them with deafening cries. 
But presently, with protesting calls and roopy whist- 
lings, the evicted inhabitants settled again in their roost- 
ing-place. 

As they went on, the boat began to feel the incoming 
heave of the outer swell. A new freshness, too, came to 
them, in the air, which blew straight over the low island 
of Fiara into the great archway under which they were 
floating. 

So, with Wat and his sweetheart standing erect, paddling 
the boat, they passed out of the rock-fast gloom into the 
heartsome clatter of the narrow Sound of Fiara. On ei- 
ther side of it the cliffs rose measurelessly above them, 
and Fiara itself was a blue-black ridge before them. But 
Wat bad crossed the strait too often to have any fear, so, 
bidding Kate sit down, he settled the oars in the rullocks 
to cross the stronger current to be expected there. 

Presently, and without further difficulty, they came to 
the little indentations in the rock, almost like rudely cut 
steps, where Wat had ve into the water to swim 
across when first he made his venture to Suliscanna. 

**Here we will disembark the stores,” said he. 

And Scarlett was safely put ashore to receive them as 
Wat handed them out, while Kate held the boat firmly 
with the boat-hook to the side of the little natural pier. 

** Now, Kate,” said Wat, when all had been landed. 

The girl took Scarlett’s hand and lightly leaped ashore. 
Her eyes served her better in the dark than those of either 
of the men. 

But a new danger occurred to Wat. 

** We cannot leave the boat here,” he said. “It might 
be driven away, or, what is worse, spied from the top of 
the tall rocks of Lianacraig. Listen, Scarlett. I am 
going to paddle it across to the cave, anchor it out there 

n a safe place, and swim back. I shall not be many min- 
utes. Look to Kate till I return.” 

‘Better say Kate look to blind old Jack!” muttered 
Scarlett. ‘“‘ He is (ee for nought in this damnable dark 
but to stumble and bark his poor bones. But I'll take my 
regimental oath the lass sees like a marauding grimaulkin 
at midnight.” 

Wat was half-way across by the time Scarlett had fin- 
ished, and again the darkness of the rock-shaft 
swallowed him up. He searched about for a recess wide 
enough to let the boat swing at her fore-and-aft anchors 
without knocking her sides against the rocks. He was 
some time in finding one, but at last a fortunate essay to 
the right of the entrance conducted him into a little Jand- 
locked harbor just large enough for his purpose. Here he 
concealed and made fast his prize before once more drop- 
ping into the water to return to the island of Fiara. Wat 
swam back with a glad and thankful heart. He had now 
brought both his sweetheart and his friend on the isle of 
safety—safety which, for the time at least, was complete. 
He had a vessel on either side of his domains, and the en- 
emy on the larger island no boat which would 
enable them to reach his place of shelter—that is, suppos- 
ing them as ignorant as the islanders of the aaieds 
rock . Truly he had much reason to be proud of 
his night's work. 

Kate was standing ready to give him her hand as he 
drew himself out of the water upon the rocks. He could 
see her slender figure dark against the primrose flush of 
the morn. But he wasted no time either in love-making 
or salutations. They must have all their stores carried 
over the southern beach by daybreak, and safely housed 
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from wind and weather in the rocky hall where Wav had 
arranged the couch of heather-tops. 

So, without a word, Kate and Wat loaded themselves 
happily and contentedly with the gifts of their late kind 
hostess—a of meal, home-cured hams, a cheese, to- 
| wna with stores of powder and shot for their pistols. 

ley could see the figure of the master-at-arms stumbling 
on in front of them, and could hear, borne faintly back 
on the breeze, the sound of his steady grumbling. 

Wat and Kate smiled at each other through the dusk, 
and the kindred feeling and its mutual nition cheered 
them. The night been anxious enough, but now the 
morning was coming, and they could look at each other's 
faces. they plodded on as pee? and placidly as 
if they had been coworkers of an nt partners ip, 
sharers of one task, yoke-fellows driving the same plough- 
coulter through the same furrow. 

When they had arrived at the northern side of the isl- 
and, Wat showed them where to stow the goods in the 
large open hall of rock, at the sheltered end of which he 
had arranged Kate’s sleeping-chamber. The place was 
not indeed a cave, but only a large opening in an oid sea 
cliff, which had been left high and dry by the gradual ac- 
cumulation of the sand and mud brought down by the 
tide-race of the Suck. The entrance was only et con- 
cealed by the birches and rowan-bushes, which grew up 
around it and projected over it at every angle, their bright 
green leaves and reddening berries showing pleasantly 
against the dark of the interior. 

Wat immediately started off again, to make one final 
trip to see that nothing had been left at the southern 
landing - place. Finding nothing, he came back, much 
elated to have so thoroughly carried through his pu 
in the space of a summer’s night, and at last to have both 
Kate and Scarlett with him on the Isle of Fiara. 
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A BLUE AND WHITE LIVING-ROOM. 
(Continued from page 4.26.) 
The corner seat is constructed of three boxes and some 
boards, as shown in Fig. 3. Three soap-boxes of the same 
size are arranged in the desired position and the required 
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distance apart, and to these four boards are fastened in 
order to form the seat. To the rear edge of these boards 
four more boards are arranged to make the back; they are 
all securely screwed together and supported by battens at 
the back. 





















































FIG. 3. 


The top of seat and front of back are upholstered with 
curled hair and denim or cretonne, and a drapery of fig- 
ured goods is tacked around the front and ends with large 
oval-headed upholsterers’ nails, and gimp to hide the raw 
— of the material. 

he divan is constructed in a similar manner, but with 
only two boxes and some boards, as shown in Fig. 4. For 
the ends a design of wreath, torch, ribbons, and pearls 
can be embroidered on the material, and its embellish- 
ment in this manner will prove very attractive and satis- 
factory. 











FIG. 4. 


The stool is made from one-half of a keg that has been 
sawed in two directly in the middle. The loose ends of 
the staves are to be bound with a hoop and all securely 
nailed to it; the end hoops and head, also, are to receive 
some additional nails to keep them in place. No hap- 
— or careless work will do. One must take great 

ns. 
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The top can be upholstered with curled hair and denim, 
and the sides draped with the same material us that used 
for the divan and corner seat. 

Corner brackets and wall cabinets that may be shaped 
from thin wooden boxes, such as canned goods are packed 
in, will add to the attractive little pieces of useful furni- 

ture, and with shelves arranged in 

-them, and painted cream white to 
match the wood-work, they will form 
convenient nooks for bric-a-brac, cu- 
rios, and books. 

A wrought-iron chandelier and pair 
of andirons will improve the general 
artistic appearance of the room, and 
with the addition of some other 
wrought-iron ornaments the solid blue 
and white effect can be relieved 
slightly. 

At the windows some boxes for plants may be sup- 
ported on brackets, and over the portiére pole at the door 
a 7 grille will look well; while arranged on the side 
walls to good advantage numerous pictures, such as etch- 
ings, water-colors, and prints, may be shown in white 
frames. 

On the wainscot shelf, the bookcase top, and on the 
cabinets some pretty plates and bric-a-brac can be arranged 
in a tasteful manner, so that they may be seen to best ad- 
vantage; and with the addition of some comfortable chairs 
and other useful pieces of furniture the room will present 
a delightful and inviting appearance; and this blue and 
white scheme, carried out as described, will prove a most 
attractive and pleasing one. 





THE CALIFORNIA FLORAL PAGEANTS. 


See illustration on page 483. 


_ is the season of the floral pageants in California. 

A dozen of the older towns in the State are doing 
homage to the goddess Flora these days on a scale of 
lavishness, so far as flowers are concerned, that may not 
be seen elsewhere in this country. Many tourists who 
have participated in the famous flower shows and rose 
parades in the south of France and in northern Italy say 
there is nothing that compares with the extravagant uses 
of roses and the gorgeous displays of all manner of rare 
flowers and blossoming vines in the floral pageants of a 
half-dozen communities in Califoruia. The great rose 
gardens of the State, where several hundred varieties of 
roses grow all the year round in a perfect climatic en- 
vironment, are all aglow with color; the literal miles of 
rose hedges that line the rural highways are now like 
elongated banks of fragrant iridescence. The fields of 
carnations, ten and fifteen acres in a field, are brilliant 
with waving blossoms; acres of calla-lilies along the ocean 
shore are immense masses of undulating green and white; 
the valleys are beautiful with stretches of wild geraniums, 
jasmine, violets, lupines, and blue-eyed daisies, while 
square miles of the foot-hills and lower mountain-sides 
are golden with poppies. 

California has always been the land of flowers, and there 
have been occasional flower shows in the older American- 
ized communities for a generation or more. But the his- 
tory of the floral pageants dates from the visit of Presi- 
dent Harrison and his cabinet and ladies to the State in 
May, 1891. ‘The idea was born in Santa Barbara. The 
women there had read in the daily newspapersof the stereo- 
typed welcome the Presideitial party had in town after 
town during its progress across the continent. The wo- 
men decided to have a reception for the President and his 
friends in Santa Barbara different from speeches of wel- 
come, brass bands, and scores of school-children ranged 
in rows to pelt the visitors with bouquets. They planned 
a floral pageant and a battle of roses, such as President 
Harrison would see nowhere else. The idea was admi- 
rably executed. Arches of pampas plumes, cypress, wild 
flowers, lilies, pa'ms, and sweet-pease spanned the streets 
of Santa Barbara, and a parade of over a hundred vehicles 
of all descriptions, artistically and harmoniously covered 
with roses and scores of other varieties of beautiful flow- 
ers, was reviewed by the President. In the evening there 
was a rose ball and a pretty battle of flowers given by the 
young society people of the place. No one in the party 
had ever imagined such prodigality in roses and such 
lavish and unique uses of the rarest blossoms and vines. 
Tens of thousands of Maréchal Niel, Gold of Ophir, La 
France, Jacqueminot, Duchesse, Beauty of Glazenwood, 
La Marque, and other roses were used, besides bushels of 
orange blossoms. s weet- pease, marguerites, daisies, poppies, 
pansies, violets, camellias, and wistaria, as well as hundreds 
of yards of smilax and jasmine. President Harrison and 
his party were delighted. Santa Barbara and her abun- 
dance of flowers were spoken of in speeches by the Presi- 
dent and his cabinet officers in the further tour of the 
Pacific coast. The newspaper correspondents wrote col- 
umns about that beautiful and uncommon show for the 
Presidential visitors. That was enough. Santa Barbara 
had a larger festival the next year, and San Diego, Oak- 
Jand, Pomona, and Pasadena each had a floral parade. The 
festivals have become more elaborate as the years have 
passed. Some notable artists in floral decoration and de- 
sign have been created, and communities now vie with 
one another in the way of the most artistic and gorgeous 
floral parades and surprising effects in flowers at the festi- 
vals in honor of the goddess Flora. Nowadays there are 
flower shows, floral carnivals, pageants, battles of flowers, 
rose festivals, water carnivals, and fiestas. The people in 
the larger towns look forward to them for months, floral 
designs are planned weeks in advance, and there is keen 
competition to produce a novel feature in the carnivals 
or festivals. 

One might as well try to tell a blind man who never had 
the sense of sight or smell the delicate beauty and fragrance 
of a rose as to describe floral pageants to a person who 
never saw them in California. ‘‘It is a sweet dream in 
blossoms, a lovely symphony in color,” said Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, as he viewed a floral procession at Santa 
Barbara last May. A description of the floral parade and 
festival, as it has been evolved in Santa Barbara, tells the 
story, in the main, of similar affairs in California. The 
weather at this season is always pleasant; the sky is 
cloudless for weeks at a time, and the first breezes of 
long summer biow softly from the ocean. The whole 
town is in holiday dress for the floral festival. Business 
is generally suspended and the schools are closed. Flags 
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and pennants of bunting float from every prominent 
building. Festoons of flowers and bunting are draped 
along the frouts of buildings and from the eaves of houses. 
Across the main residence thoroughfare in the town great 
arches of fantastic designs of flowers and vines have been 
built. Some of them are decorated with palms and vines 
from the canyons; others are completely covered by pop- 
pies, smilax, marigolds, or pampas plumes. For a half- 
mile the avenue is barred by ropes. Along a convenient 
—_ on the avenue the tribunes have been arranged. 

y are tiers of seats, built over the sidewalks and along 
the curb of the avenue. Under the arches and through 
the tribunes the procession of flowers marches and coun- 
termarches. A committee of non-resident artists sit as 
judges on the relative merits of the classes of vehicles 
that move t. Silken banners and other prizes have 
been provided, and the judges ceremoniously award them 
for the several displays at the close of the parade. The 
tribunes are occupied by thousands of spectators, und 
there are among them hundreds of tourists from the Eust- 
ern States. 

A musical blast from the white-satined herald, and the 
procession starts. The floral marshal! leads slowly up the 
avenue under the arches on the way to the tribunes. The 
officers of the day, on horses, and seated in saddles embroid- 
ered with violets, and wearing sashes and epaulettes of 
daisies or rose-buds, are first. A band of music comes 
next, riding in a chariotlike vehicle completely covered 
with poppies, roses, or carnations, arranged with an idea 
of a certain artistic effect. Then there are the floats, 
Now the word float is a misnomer in connection with a 
floral parade in a California carnival. When one hears 
of a float he unconsciously thinks of an ill-proportioned 
painting on canvas, with plaster-of-Paris effigies here and 
there. But shut your eyes and think of that line in the 
old song, ‘‘ I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows.” 
Then Jet your imagination have full play and you have 
some idea of the sylvan beauty of a floral float in these 
carnivals. There is always one float that represents the 
home of the wild flowers. Its design is given to the lead- 
ing artist in floral decoration in the community. There 
are banks of mosses in the shade of palms, wild grasses, 
ferns, and vines arranged with studied carelessness among 
rocks. A female figure appropriately draped is always 
there. The float is twenty-five feet long and ten feet wide. 
A float representing one of Uncle Sam’s new cruisers 
may follow. It is composed wholly of roses—some forty 
thousand or fifty thousand in all. The sides of the ves- 
sel are of Beauty of Glazenwoods, the turrets of Jacque- 
minots, the bulwarks of Duchesses, the decks of white La 
Marques, the port-holes are worked in tea-roses, and the 
projecting cannon are of Gold of Ophirs. There is a float 
representing the world—a globe ten feet in diameter, with 
the continents worked in daisies, marigolds, and camellias, 
and the oceans in heliotrope. Another float represents 
the Olympic games. There are several handsome young 
women and athletic young men seated, on antique bench- 
es worked in smilax and jasmine, among the palms and 
laurels and roses. Even their very hair harmonizes with 
the color effect, and their gowns have been chosen after 
due consideration of the flowers used in the decoration. 
Cleopatra’s barge in Maréchal Niel roses, floating in a sea 
of purple wistaria, follows, and then come floats repre- 
senting the Eiffel tower in geraniums, the Ferris wheel in 
camellias and pinks, and a Venetian gondola in orange 
blossoms and calla-lilies, and a mining camp among the 
ferns and wild flowers of the Sierras. 

A band of music, each musician garbed in blossoms, 
leads the next class, that of four-horse vehicles. Slowly 
moving past, so that every one may take in the pretty 
picture, come spanking bays, with harnesses completely 
covered by yellow silk ribbons, drawing a tally-ho that 
has been so coated with orange blossoms and violets that 
one would never know how the equipage is constructed. 
There are young ladies seated on top; their very complex- 
ions harmonize with the color effects, and their parasols 
and gowns have been selected for artistic reasons. Then 
follow dozens of drags of wild mustard, traps of lilies, 
landaus of geraniums, and victorias of roses in a dozen 
varieties. ‘There is a long class of two-horse vehicles— 
phaetons of daisies and rose-buds, buggies of marguerites, 
and pony surreys of pampas plumes. 

The caballeros, who are a feature of all floral pageants 
in California, are very picturesque. They are the de- 
scendants of the ancient Spanish families who owned all 
of California a half-century ago. They ride prancing, 
mettlesome horses that are superb specimens of horse- 
flesh. They wear big sombreros coated with poppies, 
lupines, jasmine, smilax, violets, or marguerites. Their 
short velvet jackets, with brass buttons, silken cords, and 
white puffs at the elbows, and their wide trousers, slashed 
so as to show gaudy colors beneath, are in themselves at- 
tractive to the eye; but when they adorn themselves with 
girdles and sashes of wild flowers in harmony or contrast 
to the color of their horses the effect is charming. The 
horses’ bridles are wound with ribbons to harmonize with 
the colors, and the saddle blankets are woven solid with 
other flowers. Thus there are caballeros who ride white 
horses and have solid decorations of violets—sometimes 
several thousand of them. Other caballeros bestride glis- 
tening black horses and wear golden poppies; others with 
creamy horses and who are decorated with heliotropes. 

Then there are the bicyclists. In some pageants over 
one hundred bicyclists ride wheels so thoroughly covered 
with flowers that a man from Mars would never know of 
what the wheels are built. The artistic skill and purpose 
to create a color effect obtain among the bicyclists. Not 
a flower is used or a color worn that is not a part of the 
harmonious whole. Bicyclists in white satin suits of the 
style of Louis XV. ride wheels of marguerites; bicyclists 
in English red hunting-jackets ride wheels covered with 
jasmine and wistaria. thers, in sailor suits, have wheels 
decorated with orange blossoms, and so on. 

The pageant marches and countermarches past and 
through the tribunes; the bands play; the spectators wave 
flags and handkerchiefs in token of their appreciation of 
the beautiful scene. Then the judges award the prizes 
for the more artistic displays in each class. Type and 
symbol of the magnificent creative energy of nature, the 
flowers return year after year, serenely blooming, while dy- 
nasties tremble and empires fall to the dust. Nothing else 
on the whole earth is so beautiful, nothing so decorative, 
nothing so charming to every sense as a flower. It is the 
thing of beauty that is a joy forever. 

Ry G. TINSLEY. 






ANSWERS-TO "32 
CORRESPONDENTS 


A. C. M.—Make the skirt of your gown separate from the lining, and 
trim it with three ruffles edged with black velvet. Have the back of 
the waist fall, but drawn in at the belt. Make the front in blouse 
effect, with rows of narrow tucks—three together, and then three rows 
of black velvet. Have the sleeves shirred to the elbow and then puffed. 
—Belt and collar of biack velvet, with inside ruches to the collar of the 
light shade of the silk. 

Mus. G. B. Surru.—Washing the material in beer may restore ite 
freshness. At all events, it will not injure it; but it is a difficult matter 
to make it look like new again. You had best make it up over a taffeta 
silk ; trim the ekirt with rows of narrow satin ribbon. Make the waist 
over a tight-fitted lining, and put bands of the ribbon across the full 
front. A satin belt, collar, and cuffs will also be necessary. 

KE. W. H.—Make the skirt with three or four small raffles edged with 
lace, and have entre-deux of insertion on the waist, both back and 
front. Shirred sleeves with ruffles at the top, and ribbon collar and 
sash—the sash made of silk by the yard, and trimmed all around with 
lace like that on the ruffles, 

Aveusta.—A jacket, Eton or blazer, of brown cloth, light weight, 
will be in style with your skirt.—The pattern of a shirt-waist was 
published in Bazan No. 15. 

T. M. E.—A purple silk lining would be the smartest, made sep- 
arate from the gown.—In Bazar No. 16, page No, 323, Fig. No. 10, is 
a gown that you coald copy. 

8. A. B.—Six months is the time usually set.— No, crépe is the only 
material for firet mourning. After a few months a chiffon hat would 
be permissible. 

M. O.—There have been instances where peroxide of hydrogen 
seemed to have a tendency to turn the hair gray, although it is con- 
tended by many hair-dressers that it does not do so. 

J. H. K.—Make your silk waist with surplice effect in front and with 
a ruffle laid in side pleats starting from ander the folds on the right 
shoulder and tapering down to the waist-line. Cut the back in one 
piece on the bias. Make the sleeves shirred nearly to the elbow, and 
then have a double puff. You can edge the ruffle with lace if you 
wish.—Yes, the white sample you enclose will make a suitable gown. 
In Bazan No. 16, page 316, you will find two illustrations, either of 
which would be pretty to copy in your material. 

M. E. J.—Make your black silk with gored skirt separate from the 
lining, trim seams on either side of the front breadth with narrow jet 
passementerie, and put a bund of the same passementerie around the 
hem. Cut the waist in basque effect at the back ; in front have a full 
vest of chiffon or mousseline with jacket fronts trimmed with jet. 
Your blue muslin you should make up over a dark blue lining—silk or 
lawn, Trim the skirt with two narrow raffles edged with Valenciennes 
lace. Make the waist with surplice folds from the shoulder to the 
bottom of the waist, and have the waist cut as long as possible. Where 
the folds meet have a narrow edge of the lace. The sleeves should be 
emall leg-of-mutton shape. Collar and belt of dark blue or black 
ribbon. Valenciennes is still the favorite lace edging. 

P. L. M.—You would better make the yellow piqué with gored skirt, 
each eeam outlined with insertion of embroidery, and the waist with 
blouse effect must have the insertion to match. White canvas would 
be the best for the other dress—a thin weave.—A page of children’s 
fashions will be published shortly. 

R. L. A.—As you do not mention how much material you have for 
your skirt it is difficult to tell you definitely what to do. You could 
put in a front, or side breadths, of some fancy silk, but why not use your 
material for a waist instead. 

Country Deessmaken.—Yes, the material will make a smart waist, 
but you had best make it up over some color, purple or white, and 
trim with bands of jet on the front. Make it tight-fitting, except just 
in front, where there should be a blouse effect. 

Mas. M. H. Tiwt.—White glacé kid walking gloves, two or four 
batton length. 

X. Y. X.—A kilt suit of piqué made short and worn with a belt is 
the prettiest.—Brnsh his hair forward, or, if it is curly, have one curl 
on top of the head tied with a ribbon. Young ladies are still wearing 
the hair Pompadour, with a soft knot at the back of the head. 

Susan Massie.—Organdie weuld be the best. See New York Fash- 
ions, Bazan No. 16; fifty cents a yard would be enfficient to pay.— 
Make your challis after model in Bazan No. 6, page 108, and trim it 
with the velvet ribbon. 

A Constant Reaver —It would be entirely correct for you to have 
a church wedding without a reception. Isene your invitations to the 
church only, and these will take the place of announcement cards If 
you wish, you can enclose with the invitation a card bearing your mar- 
ried name, as “ Mr. and Mrs. James Arthur Smith,” with the address 
of your new home on it. Twelve or half after twelve is a good hour 
for a noon wedding, and four for an afternoon wedding. The bride- 
groom should wear a black frock-coat, gray trousers, a white China 
silk tie, and patent-leather shoes, It is always proper that the bride's 
sister should act as bridemaid, but the best man is uenally a relative or 
intimate friend of the groom. If, however, the bride's brother is aleo 
the groom's friend, there is no reason why he should not serve as best 
man. 

E.ta.—A wedding-present is sent when the intimacy of the sender 
with the bride or groom warrants the attention, entirely irrespective of 
the form of wedding invitation received ; whether the cards are to the 
church ceremony or the reception, or to both, or whether they merely 
announce the marriage, a person receiving them may with perfect pro- 
priety send a wedding-present ; therefore, in the case you write of, if 
the person invited to the church, but not to the reception following 
the ceremony, is well enongh acquainted with the bride to send a wed- 
ding-present, it would be perfectly proper to do so 

E. B. N.—It is at present the fashion for a widow to have her late 
husband's full name engraved on her visiting-cards, and to be addressed 
by his name on all bat business communications, The wife of the 
President of the United States and the wife of the Chief Justice are 
addressed simply as Mrs, McKinley and Mrs, Faller, and not by their 
husbands’ titles. 

A.V. R.—A sideboard when not in use during a meal should have 
the top covered with a fine piece of white linen embroidered in white 
or colors, or trimmed with lace, avd resting on this there should be 
some ornamental pieces of silver, china, or glass, such as a silver fruit- 
dish, bon bon-dishes, silver candelabra,silver water-pitcher,cake-baskets, 
and any appropriate pieces of silver, or wine-decanters, and any suit- 
able articles in china or glass. When a meal is being served the top 
of the sideboard may be used for holding the plates, with the finger- 
bowls, the small side dishes of olives, radishes, etc. , but on the serving- 
table should rest the dishes containing the vegetables, the meat-plat- 
ters, and the plates for the different conrses. 

Rer.—A lady when calling with a gentleman should always make 
the move to leave, whether he is her husband, a near relative, or only 
a friend, and even if the call is made on friends of his; it is also al- 
ways a lady’s place to suggest departure when in company with a 
gentieman after such an entertainment as a dinner or tea; under no 
circumstances does a gentleman take the initiative in such matters, 
When an engag tis d generally, or made known only to 
the families of the prospective bride and groom, the groom's relatives 
should at once call on the bride, and the groom's mother should cer- 
tainly ask and leave a card for the hostess and lady of the house, the 
mother of her future daughter-in-law. 

Junx.—In social correspondence the form June the fourth is the one 
popularly in vogue, although the form June fourth is often seen and 
is correct. It is not good form to write Jane 4 or Jone 4th unless in 
a business communication, and the form June four is seldom seen, 
and like any extravagant or unusual form, is not a correct or happy 
phrase. 




















VWODELS FOR SUMMER 
GOWNS 


YOUTHFUL gown of white and 

i pink figured batiste, Fig 1, hus 
three plisses around the skirt of white 
batiste, with ascalloped and button-holed 
edge of pink; these lap at the front, and 
spread gradually wider apart toward the 
back. In the front of the round waist 
there is a white batiste guimpe with 
tucks and insertions of embroidery, the 
back and the shirred lowered fronts be 
ing of the figured cotton. Belt, collar, 
cuffs, and bretelles are of cerise ribbon 

Cool and fresh looking is a gown of 
blue and white striped India silk, Fig. 2 
On the sides of the skirt is a group of 
four folds of old-blue silk, finished with 
i short loop caught with a white pearl 
button at the ends. The upper part of 
the waist is a deep tucked yoke of white 
silk muslin, with bretelles correspond 
ing with the folds on the skirt; the low 
er corselet part rises in a point, and is 
bordered with a flat band of the gui 
pure elt and collar of old-blue silk. 

Fig. 3 isa girlish frock of light Nile 
green linen, made with a gored skirt and 
very full shirred waist. A large-pat 
terned guipure of a yellowish tint un 
derlaid with darker green taffeta forms 
a border around the skirt, and a yoke and 
bands on the waist 

For a young slender figure a becom 
ing gown is shown in Fig. 4. which is 
of mauve barége with narrow black vel- 
vet ribbon. The skirt is composed of cir- 
cular flounces, one deep, one topped by 
five narrower ones, all bordered with 
velvet ribbon. The blouse-waist is cut 
down about the neck and rounded out 
at the arms, and beneath is a shirred 
guimpe of white Liberty silk, with wrin 
kled Bernhardt sleeves of the same 
topped by barége ruffles 

Fig. 5 is of cashmere of a bright lav- 
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ender-blue shade. The skirt is plain, and the 
waist is very simple, but has the special ele 
gance of embroidery designed and worked di 
reetly on the garment. All the edges are scal 
loped and button -holed in silk to match the 
cashmere 

Dark blue canvas mounted over silk to match 
is used for the skirt and bolero of the costume 
Fig. 6, the blouse, vest, and sleeves being of a 
large plaid taffeta in dark blue, black, red, and 
white. The jacket opens front and back, and is 
braided in a slight scroll design at the edges. 
Belt and collar are of dark blue velvet. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS’ 
EXHIBITION. 

MORE surprisingly interesting exhibition 
4 than that of the handiwork of the indus- 
trial schools bas scarcely been seen in New 
York this spring. It was opened in the United 
Charities Building on the 6th instant, and, be- 
cause of the unusual interest it excited, con- 
tinued until the 12th, three days longer than 
was originally intended. 

One can hardly appreciate, in viewing the 
work of the schools in its entirety, the benefit 
the children who attend them receive individu- 
ally. Beginning with the bent-wire work, which 
ls the first task intrusted to the (often) unruly 
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and generally unaccustomed little fingers, the teachers 
proceed to instruct in free-hand drawing and clay mod 
elling from some given type form, gradually diverging 
into more mechanical arts. As the result of this instruc- 
tion some beautifully modelled fruit, flowers, and medal 
lions were shown, besides curious wire-work, and speci- 
mens of excellent drawing, wood-carving, and whittling. 

The examples of girls’ work consisted of knitted and 
crocheted articles, finely laundered garments, well-made 
dresses, and cooked foods, including bread, cake, pies, 
jellies, soups, and meats. Careful instruction is given to 
girls and boys on special days of each week in the selec- 
tion and purchase of meats and foods generally. The 
boys are also taught sewing in a way that especially ap- 
peals to their masculine fancies, their first work being 
the making of bags for their marbles, recovering balls, 
the elements of tailoring, tent and sail making, all of 
these accomplishments being represented in the exhibi- 
tion. 

The Sloyd system of whittling (with a jack-knife), which 
the society adopted after observing its admirable results 
in Sweden, is now employed in all the schools, and some 
accurately made kitchen utensils and doll-house furniture 
were shown which had been whittled by boys of from 
eight to twelve years of age. 

Another of the features introduced into the schools 
during the past year is the truant class. designed to at- 
tract and benefit boys who have heretofore been looked 
upon as incorrigible. The real ingenuity of the speci- 
mens of the work sent in by this class proves the sagacity 
of the originators of this novel idea. 


FIG. 5. FIG, 6. 


The dress-making classes are not only 
taught how to make new dresses,’ but 
are also instructed in the renovation of 
old dress materials and trimmings, and 
some of the gowns thus remodel ed are 
remarkably neat and pretty. 

Mental development is not neglected, 
although aaseel tial ining is the primary 
design of the twenty day and six night 
schools represented. very perfect 
system of kindergarten work is carried 
on in connection with each school, and 
reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
and correspondence are taught the older 
children. Many quaint letters were 
shown which were written on paper and 
enclosed in envelopes folded and 
gummed by the little writers them- 
selves. 

The varied work of the Italian schools 
showed what the deft fingers of that 
race can accomplish when properly 
guided, while superior examples of 
lace-making and wood-carving by the 
clever German and Hebrew pupils at- 
tracted much attention. Many of the 
classes were taken in a body to the ex- 
hibition, and their bright, eager faces 
showed a complete absence of the re- 

ression which, but for the educating 
influence of these wonderful schools, 
might have been the result of their un- 
fortunate environment. The total daily 
attendance at the schools is about six 
thousand, with an enrolment of thirteen 
thousand. ‘The pupils are children who 
cannot attend public schools, owing to 
the oceupations or habits of their par- 
ents. There is perhaps no large phil 
anthropic movement of the day which 
has so direct an effect upon the commu- 
nity as this mental and manual training 
of poor children, who will presently 
have become responsible men and wo- 
men, The exhibition was visited daily 
by many persons prominent in social 
and business circles. 


A GOOD BARGAIN. 


dye woman who hunts bargains is a usual 
subject of criticism and a standing news- 
paper joke. Much of the ridicule is unde- 
served, and much ill-directed. The whole 
world, not merely women, loves to get a good 
bargain, which means full value or extra value 
for its money; and this seeking of the bargain- 
hunter whose stock of money is limited is not 
only justified, but commendable. 
or is it really impossible, as some jokes and 

some comment seem to imply, to get extra val- 
ue and good returns for the money, time, and 
work spent in hunting a good bargain. 
bargains are not common, but they are to be 
had, and extra value for her money is often 
the reward of the skilful, tireless bargain-seek- 
er. She has a small amount of money, but 
plenty of time in which to bunt her prey, and 
the shopkeeper who needs her money quickly 
is the prey she is seeking. 

No doubt the seller often considers that the 
bargain is his, but that is as it should be. For 
the value of a thing is only relative, after all. 
If my time is worth a thousand dollars an hour, 
and yours only five cents, one of us would 
gain largely and the other lose heavily to give 
that hour to secure a five-dollar bargain. And 
whoever gives what he does not want, to get 
what he does want, and gets it, has obtain 
good bargain for his outlay. 
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THE QUEEN OF THE FLOWERS AND HER MAIDS AT SANTA BARBARA. 
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BICYCLISTS AT SANTA BARBARA FLOWER PAGEANT. 
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MARGUERITES, DAISIES, AND HELIOTROPE. MARECHAL NIEL ROSES—PASADENA. 


THE CALIFORNIA FLORAL PAGEANTS.—(See Paces 431.) 
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READING AS A PREPARATION 
FOR TRAVEL. 

AM glad you are reading so many nice 

books,” said Phillips Brooks to Tood. 
‘** You will know all about things when you 
come abroad.” It is a remark that most of 
us may well take home in relation to our 
very natural desire of journeying to the 
other side of the earth, the old world of his 
tory and romance. Circumstances often 
make the opportunity for that journey be- 
fore we have had a chance for personal ac- 
quaintance with our own land, so that we 
see the Falls of Schaffhausen before those of 
Niagara, cross the Alps before climbing the 
Catskills, and float up the Rhine and down 
the Danube without having sailed on the 
Mississippi or the St. Lawrence, and are not 
in the least blameworthy. But, wanting to 
make the most of our foreign travel, we are 
certainly to be blamed if we lose anything 
out of it by reason of our ee | ig- 
norance, when the world has been so faith- 
fully photographed for us in books, to read 
many of which is almost as good as travel 
itself. Of what use would it be to see the 
tomb of Napoleon, with the amber light 
streaming Over the porphyrylike glow of its 
red granite in the dim blue gleam from the 
dome, if the proper emotions were not ready 
to start with thought of the hero’s career? 
What loss to see the old moth-eaten banner 
and armorial-bearing drooping aloft in an- 
cient choir or chapel, if we do not know in 
what strife it was “ percé, troué, criblé”? 
Why should one visit the Tower who knows 
nothing of the young princes murdered 
there; of Wallace and David Bruce, its pris- 
oners with all the rest; of Sir Walter Raleigh 
writing his History of the World there? or to 
look at the crown-jewels, if one cannot be 
thrilled at the sight of the great ruby given 
by Don Pedroof Castile tothe Black Prince, 
and worn by Henry V. at Agincourt? or to 
pause at that terrible little burial - ground 
where lie only the headless queeus and no- 
bles, victims of tyranny and treachery, if 
one has never burned with indignation over 
the fate of Anne Boleyn, of Lady Jane Grey 
and her young husband, of Sir Thomas 
More, and of the Earl of Essex? 

The first thing, then, which seems neces- 
sary to any scheme of foreign travel is fa- 
miliarity with the history of the place we 
intend to see, in order both to save time and 
to reap the full harvest of our journeying. 
If there is sufficient time beforehand, it is 
well to take up an extensive course of his- 
tory, such as Henri Martin's or Michelet’s 
History of France, or von Ranke’s History of 
Germany, or the lives of the famous men of 
the regions to be visited. If nothing more 
can be accomplished, a review of school his- 
tories, at least, can always be made. Were 
one going in a hurry to Spain, it would be 
very simple to go over Washington Irving's 
Conquest of Granada and The Alhambra, De 
Amicis’s Spain and the Spaniards, and Har- 
rison’s Spanish Profiles. Were one going 
thence into Africa, knowledge further than 
that general amount all are supposed to have 
might not be so necessary as in most places, 
but half the delight would be lost if one did 
not know Eugéne de Fromentin’s delicious 
Year in the Sabel and his Summer in the Sa- 
hara—books that have never been translated, 
full of exquisite charm as they are, and 
whose laughing companion should be Dau- 
det’s Tartarin the Lion-Hunter 

Were one to go in the opposite direction 
and seek the North Cape, one should have 
read Bayard Taylor's Northern Travel, and 
Paul du Chaillu’s Land of the Midnight Sun, 
and Professor Boyesen's Story of Norway, 
while the Danish novel Afraja and Bjérnst- 
jerne Bjérnson’s and Frederika Bremer’s sto- 
ries can only give the proper atmosphere to 
one’s tenn A and feelings. 

If one's goings and comings are to be con- 
fined to the British Islands, the books that 
may be read are innumerable, and one usu- 
ally has a good store of iuformation already. 
Emily Lawiess’s Story of Ireland, and the 
book of Celtic Folk-Lore, give one a great 
deal that is valuable concerning the Green 
Isle, while Annie Keary’s novels supply the 
domestic side. When one reaches the Giant’s 
Causeway, or goes out to Staffa and Iona, 
one would be sorry not to have read Ossian, 
as one would be sorry not to have heard 
Mendelssohn's wonderful Fingal’s Cave over- 
ture, with its wide horizons, its long roll and 
crash of waves, its scream of sea-birds, its 
flashing wings and singing winds, and wet, 
wild, salty breath. hen William Black’s 
northernmost povels make Thule and the 
Hebrides our own, And when one sails on 
Loch Katrine, and crosses the Trossachs, and 
walks the streets of Edinburgh, the lovers of 
Walter Scott will only feel at home. 

And coming down into England — every 
rod of which is full of tradition and interest 
to the American—in the Lake Country those 
that have cared for Wordsworth need no 
guide about Skiddaw and Derwentwater 
and the dales. If, reaching Warwick, one 
wishes to make a study of Shakespeare’s pos- 
sible goings and comings, then Mr. Charles 
Knight's life of the poet will make it a fas- 
cinating pleasure, and will let us feel as if 
we ourselves had been born and bred in the 
home of the “ Warwickshire lad.” Still 
going south, looking at Stonehenge and 
seeking dolmens and cromiechs and old 
British antiquities, one should be on inti- 
mate terms with the Morte d’Arthur, the 
Mabinogion, the Tristan and Isolde rem- 
nants, and the ‘‘Idylls of the King”; and 
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one can sufficiently enjoy the life of to-day 
in the southwest corner of the mother-land 
who has read the life of long ago there in 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho and in Lorna 
Doone. When one comes to London, Thack- 
eray and Dickens have peopled it; and one 
familiar with their pages is familiar with 
Piccadilly and Clapham Road, with Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields and Fleet Street, and the 
whole labyrinth. Still, it would be better to 
have read Réclus’s British Isles, aud Taine’s 
Notes on England, Emerson's English Traits, 
and Hawthorne's Note - Books, George Bor- 
row’s Wild Wales, and Mr. Freeman's Hng- 
lish Towns, together with King’s Hand-book 
to the Cathedrals, Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s Ca- 
thedrals, and Fergusson’s great History of 
Architecture. 

One who is bound for the Continent is not 
always so well fortified with knowledge as 
when making the tour of England. But yet, 
if one has read, besides the necessary history, 
the architectural works of M. Viollet-le-Duc, 
Mrs. Dodd’s alluring Three Normandy Inna, 
and Mr. Hamerton’s Round My House, with 
Hare's Walks in Paris and Eastlake’s Notes 
on the Louore, with Victor Hugo's Notre 
Dame and Heine’s Lutéce, one can enjoy 
France more than one might otherwise, as 
one can Switzerland after reading Tyndall’s 
Glaciers, and Whymper's Alps, and Arnold’s 
Gleanings from Pontresina and the Upper 
a aa and Coleridge’s ‘‘ Hymn to Mont 

lanc.” 

If one were going to Holland, it would be 
wise to read Edmondo de Amicis’s Holland 
and its People, Motley’s three great Dutch 
histories, Hippolyte Taine’s delightful work 
on the Low Countries, not to speak of Hans 
Brinker's Skates. For Germany, if one were 
familiar with the novels of Jean Paul and of 
Auerbach, the memoirs of Bismarck, the lives 
of Goethe and of Beethoven and of Albrecht 
Direr, and such records of personal adven- 
ture as Helen Hunt's Bits of Travel, together 
with Mrs. Clement's Hand- Book of Legendary 
and Mythological Art, remembering also 
Longfellow’s ‘‘Golden Legend” and his 
“* Nuremberg,” and the volume of Poems of 
Places, relating to Germany—for the poet 
said he had always found the poets his best 
travelling companions—one would be better 
prepared, at any rate, than if one had read 
nothing. If one goes to Italy the literature 
is boundless; but in a selection one would 
take Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, Ben- 
venuto Cellini’s autobiography, and Vasari’s 
work on the old painters, and other books 
of that era, with Mrs. Oliphant’s Makers of 
Florence, Taine’s Voyage en Italie, Mr. Nor- 
ton’s Notes of Travel in Italy; with Story’s 
Roba di Roma, Howells’s Italian Journeys, 
the works of Lanciani, and Hans Christian 
Andersen’s Improvisatore, most of which 
one could master while crossing on one of the 
ships that go up the Mediterranean; while 
for Venice itself there is Mrs. Oliphantagain, 
Mr. Howells, George Sand’s Letters of a Voy- 
ager, the various biographies of Titian, Rus- 
kin’s Stones of Venice, Rogers’s poems, the 
beginning of the immortal and heart-break- 
ing fourth canto of “Childe Harold,” Shel 
ley’s “ Euganean Hills” and his ‘‘ Julian and 
Maddalo,” and Browning’s “‘ In a Gondola,” 
with other of his earlier poems. 

If the high suns and wide levels of Egypt 
be in the way of one’s travel, of course it is 
desirable to read some of the later books con- 
taining accounts of the life and of the ex- 
plorations there, as well as Wilkinson's Man- 
ners and Customs, and the works of Mariette 
Bey, such as Miss Edwards's Pharaohs, Fel- 
lahs, and Explorers, and George Fleming's 
(Julia Fletcher’s) Kismet, and Charles Dud- 
ley Warner's Winter on the Nile; but no book 
will give more pleasure than that which Har- 
riet Martineau wrote half a lifetime ago. 

When it comes to Greece, Harrison's Greek 
Vignettes,Cox’s history, Wordsworth’s Greece, 
Witt’s Myths of Hellas, are desirable reading, 
together with the exquisite satire of Edmond 
About’s King of the Mountains, and Prime's 
In the Levant ; while, if there is time for no 
more, Professor Harrison's Story of Greece 
will be found instructive and entertaining. 
When you read in this last-mentioned book 
of the “ pale blue air, the loveliest mountain- 
forms, the most silvery estuaries sinking far 
into the heart of the land, scenery bathed in 
dazzling light that makes it almost painful 
to look at, and a glory on land and sky such 
as no northern country has any conception 
of,” you feel that you must start at once for 
this country, no part of which is “‘ forty miles 
from the sea or ten miles from the Niles.” 
You will not, however, start in the spring 
for that or any other of these southern coun- 
tries, and the summer will give plenty of 
time for a proper equipment of information. 
Neither would one undertake going to the 
Holy Land in the hot weather, and a long 
summer will give time enough for reading 
Warren's Recove Jerusalem, Burckhardt's 
travels, Robinson's Biblical Researches, W are’s 
Letters from Jerusalem, Hothen, Layard’s 
Nineveh, and Lyuch’s Expedition to the Dead 
Sea and Jordan—a small amount of the en- 
ormous mass of literature on the subject. 

In fact, few people are so well instructed 
that they can go abroad anywhere to the 
best advantage without first fortifying them- 
selves by some pertinent instructions. If 
one would merely go to Baireuth for the 
musical festival next August, and allowed 
one’s self five weeks and five hundred dol- 
lars, one would do so at an immense loss if 
one were not previously acquainted with 
Anderson's Norse , or another as 
good, with the Arthurian legends, with 





Forestier’s Hehoes from Mist- Land, with 
Dippold’s Wagner's Poem, The Ring of the 
Nibelungen, with Krehbiel’s Studies in the 
Wagnerian Drama, and especially Finck’s 
Richard Wagner and his Works, and Mr. 
Burlingame’s Art Life and Theories of Rich- 
ard Wagner, and with the little volume con- 
gm | the librettos of all the operas given 
at Baireuth, and, if possible, with the voice 
and piano score. One thus well read in the 
beginning can be sure that no drop of honey 
in the wonderful festival will go to waste. 
For the rest, it is to be understood that 
the reading of years, with the following of 
every clew, would be no more than enough 
to insure the full enjoyment of travel; but 
where there has been no elaborate reading, 
and there is no time for any, Baedeker is the 
unfailing friend of the traveller; and one can 
provide one’s self with his hand-books for 
whatever part of the world one is to visit, 
and then lie in one’s berth or one’s deck 
chair and post one’s self so well as to routes 
and places and prices as to make one feel 
possessed, if not of vast information, yet of 
quite enough for immediate purposes. With 
vedeker in hand one would be very foolish 
to wait for further study instead of taking 
the opportunity that offers, remembering 
always that Japanese proverb which Bishop 
Brooks quotes, that “‘he who has not seen 
Nikko has no right to say Kekko.” 
Harriet Prescorr SPOFFORD. 


GETTING A RESPONSE FROM 
CHILDREN. 

HILDREN are easily affected by the 

mood of their elders. Where an atmos- 
phere of love and brightness makes them 
yielding and tractable, an atmosphere of 
gloom or coldness shuts up and repels na- 
tures keenly susceptible, as most children’s 
natures are. 

It is much easier to chill the confidence of 
a child than it is to regain it after it has 
turned away from you. To begin with,a 
threat or a command is not the best way to 
win the trust of a child—or a grown person 
either. And any course is unwise which 
serves to remind the child of his state of de- 
pendence upon your mood or whim. He 
acts then to please you because he is afraid 
of you, not because he loves you and trusts in 
your good-will toward him, and a confidence 
so forced must react badly on both parties. 

Children are also very sensitive to ridicule, 
and are wonderfully quick to detect it. A 
tiny child will shrink from the sneer or the 
sarcasm which you thought veiled in the 
tone of your voice. He will catch your side 
glance and mocking smile, and it will take 
you many a long day to regain the trust you 
ost by using them. 

But the child's trust in and reliance upon 
those in whom he believes are so touching 
and —o so complete and far beyond 
our deserts, since it often seems as if we 
could not pay him enough for the delight he 
brings to our life, that one wonders that so 
little care is taken to gain his beautiful faith 
in our wisdom, and so much carelessness 
shown in the keeping of it. 


A GOOD CHILD 
is usually healthy, and both conditions are developed 
by use of proper food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk is the best infant’s food; so easily 
prepared that improper feeding is inexcusable and 
unnecessary.—{Adv.] 





ApvVIcE To MoTners.—Mks,. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syxvupr should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
ore - colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—{Adv. 





Set of 12 Portfolios, 16 full- e photos, each 13% x 
11, 192 pages in all—subject, “ Beautiful Paris,” edition 
cost $100,000—given absolutely free, with utiful 
case, by Dosnins Soar Mre. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
to their customers. Write for particulars.—{ Adv.] 
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Rambler 
Bicycles 
NEW PRICE, 


$80 


“ The highest high grade 
price that’ s fair.” 
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and Coventry, England. 
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Every woman will rejoice 
to have at last a bicycle 
that she can understand 
and take care of herself. 
Munger, their designer, 
has removed every com- 
plication from 


Royal 
Worcester 
Cycles 


Beautiful in lines and 








finish. Light, yet very 
strong. New ideas in 
bearings which reduce 


friction fully one-half. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Worcester Cycle Mfg. Co. 
17 Murray St., N.Y. 


§ Middletown, Conn., 
tand Worcester, Mass. 
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By Laurence Hutton 


Literary Landmarks of 
Rome. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


Mr. Hutton is indefatigable in ob- 
taining exact information, and delight- 
fully scrupulous in acknowledgment of 
his authorities, but he does more than 
furnish dry facts—he makes them seem 
the keys to vast and beautiful posses- 
sions, and leaves the pilgrim with a 
happy sense of discovery and inex- 
haustible wealth—V. Y. Zimes. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


Literary Landmarks of Florence. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 oo. 


Literary Landmarks of Venice. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 00. 


Literary Landmarks of London. 
Illustrated with over 70 Portraits. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Literary Landmarks of Jerusalem. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


Portraits in Plaster. 8vo, Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $6 oo. 


Edwin Booth. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Other Times and Other Seasons. 
Essays. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 oo. 


From the Books of Laurence 
Hutton. Essays. With Portrait. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


Curiosities of the American Stage. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt ‘Top, $2 50. 
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To repair permanently any kind of hole, 
big or little, in the 


; DUNLOP 


Dunlop Tires are FAST. Most world records 


have been made on them, and there is a noticeable 
difference to the road rider who tries them after rid- 
ing some other make. The greater strength of the 
fabric enables a lighter, more resilient tire to stand 
rougher, harder work than any other, and the ease 
of repair gives a comfortable certainty of a safe re- 
$ turn that adds much to the pleasure of a holiday 


AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE CO. 
504 W. 14th St., New York City 
CHICAGO Branches : TORONTO 
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Built by Experts 





It is not to be won- 
dered at that cycling 
and mechanical ex- 
perts marvel at the 
workmanship of the ’97 
Waverley Bicycles, the 
result of 10 years of study 
and continued 


success. Equipped with ab- > $ 
solutely true bearings. :: 


Last year’s Waverleys have been 
gteatly improved, and as there was $ 
no new machinery to buy, the , ap 6 
has been reduced to ::: 


Catalogue for the othe, 
INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Indiana 

















How to Earn 
a Bicycle. 


a oi, among your friends and 
_ of Baker’sTeas, 
ing Powder and Earn a 
Girls’ Bicycle; or 
total of 75 Ibe. for a 8’ Bicycle; 
200 Ibs. for a Ladies’ or Gents’ High- Grade Bicy- 
cle ; 50 Ibs. for a Gold Watch (Wa tham or Elgin) 
and a Chain; 25 Ibs. for a Solid Silver Watch and 
Chain; 10 Ibs. for a Solid Gold Ring ; 25 Ibs. for an 
Autoharp ; 15 Ibs. for a pair of Lace Curtains; to 
Ibs. for a Crescent Camera ; 22 Ibs. fora Typewriter. 


We pay , a bine naff ia pod sd gan orders. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept.42)y § SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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URING the best bicycle month 

of the year, ride the finest, 
most popular Bicycle for ’97, the 
Crescent. There is unexpected 
pleasure this year in store for 
those who ride 


Crescent 
Bicycles. 


Made with a finish and degree 
of perfection that makes wheeling 
truly a May pleasure. 


Crescent ‘97 Models now on 
exhibition at Crescent Agencies 
everywhere. 


97 CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Western Wheel Works. 


Factory: CH'ICaco. 


EAGTERN BRANCH: 36 WARREN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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in “Harper § Contemporary Essayists” : 
ik New Volumes: 


i HOW TO TELL A STORY 


% And Other Essays. By Mark Twain. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
Me mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 


We are so certain of his abundant humor that we never open his pages 
yz Without having a laugh ready. It is not idle laughter, it goes deeper than the 
*# surface. The writer who can make us laugh behind the lips and in the soul is 
jx Worth having, whether we call him essayist or something else.—Arovklyn Eagle. 
Me All the time we laugh with him, for he so thoroughly understands the 
¥, American quality, which is not the comicality of the British or the wit of the 
as French.— Washington Times. 


BOOK AND HEART 


Essays on Literature and Life. By THomMas WeNTWoRTH HiGGINSON. 
ND Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 
No living writer is better equipped for the critic’s work, or has a sounder 


yz judgment of literature and life, than the author of “ Book and Heart.” ... In 
7% his essays the condensed riches of experience and scholarly study are not to be 


% escaped ; they fall into the mind from every page. We do not know where one 
vs could find a more engaging and profitable book than this.—/ndependent, N. Y. 
4 

M% 

KH} Previous Issues: 

THE RELATION OF LITERATURE TO LIFE. By CHartes DUDLEY 
Ky WARNER. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 


% IMPRESSIONS AND EXPERIENCES. By W. D. HowELLs. 
NP Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 


* ASPECTS OF FICTION, and Other Ventures in Criticism. 
NG MATTHEWS. 
wy $1 50. 
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These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 
Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 
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‘6° THERE’S a Blue and a Better 
Blue,’’ says the Cant Proverb. 


There are Bindings and 
Better Bindings, but.... 


Only ONE BEST! envine 


' Vvavele 


It LOOKS so ELEGANT. 
It LIES so SMOOTH. 
It DOES NOT FRAY. 

It is a PERFECT BINDING. 
LOOK ON THE BACK for the ietters S$. H. & M. 
It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine, 

If your dealer will not supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 





Black Goods. 


Second Floor 


47-inch Silk-and-Wool Brocade 

Etamine eee ene —aeeee 

price $2. 

Also, a os of Dress Lengths, 

$3.00 and $3.50 qualities ; 

Both items at the uniform price of 
$1.50 per yard. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and lith St., 
Twenty-third St., 
New York. 





MONARCH 





TEA SET rats FREE 


With $10.00 ooGess of Teas, Coffees, Spices, etc. e mone reduction 


in prices. Send for New Premium and Price-list, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO ’ 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New Vork, N.Y. P. oO. Bex 289. 


Lad “ An idealized 
Silk-Warp “Eudora” ‘Cloth oe ng 
Soft rich, lustrous, firm, durable. Black only. 


Stamped ‘ *PRIESTLEY’s EUDORA” on the Selvedge. 


SHOPPING ::: and business of all kinds 
in New York by a lady of 

enpertense, are taste, &c., without charge. Circular 
references. BOND, 66 phages Ave., N.Y. 


GET Rl CH UICKLY. Send for ** qo Inventions Wanted.’ 
Edgar Tate & Co., 245 Broadway, New York 


Harper's Catalogue 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
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THE QUEEREST OF ALL 


We HAVE A FUNNY SERVANT-OIRE : 

Suen KEEPS US GOING IN A WHIRL; 

Sur'* COOKING BREAKFAST WHILE WE SUP, 
AND MAKES OUR HEDS BEFORE WE'RE UP. 


A RUSE THAT FAILED 


A onanrry organization in Boston pays for having 
medical prescriptions filled for poor people when the 
prescriptions come trom reputable physicians. 

Ove day a bedraggled woman wearing a good deal 
of cheaply gorgeous second-hand finery came to the 
rooms of the charity organization to have the stamp 
of the society put upon her preacription betore taking 
it to the druggist to be filled. She had had prescrip- 
tions filled before, and knew that the addition of the 
society's stamp to a prescription would cause it to be 
accepted by the druggist,and she probably flattered 
herself that she bad been very adroit in adding to the 
prescription : 

1 box face powder. 

1 bottle perfoomery 

1 complexehun brush. 

Her chagrin was great when Informed that this part 
of the prescription would not “ go.” 

ee J. L. Hannove. 

“Why, William dear,” said little Mies Hubbs to her 
lancé, “you are not going out without your over 
coat 7” 

** Certainly, love—why not?” 

“ You'll catch a cold In your head,” 

“ Never, dear. My head is so full of you there isn’t 
any room for a cold.’ 


oe 





* What is the matter with the India-rubber man? 
He is weing dreadful language,” anid the fat lady. 

* it's raining hard and he can't find his guloshes,” 
said the skeleton dude 





RATTLED. 


The absent-minded man continues to do things that 
add to the general merriment of the world and his 
own chagrin 

A case in point ie that of a Boston father of a ‘* wool- 
gathering turn of mind,” who entered « grocery-store 
with his baby on one arm and a kerorene-can in his 
aa. Setting the can down on the counter he said, 
gently, 

‘Sit there a moment, dear;” and holding the baby 
out to the dazed clerk, he said, 

“A gallon of kerosene in this, please.” 


—————>-_ 


It was the first night of the new domestic’s sojourn 
In the house, and as she had not appeared at half past 
seven in the morning her mistress went up to her 
room, and rapping on the door, said, 

“Mary! Oh, Mary!" 

“Huh ?” sleepily. 

“ We are all up and it’s breakfast-time.” 

“ All right, mom; go right ahead an’ eat, an’ don’t 
wait fer me. I'll be down in time to do the dishes, 
mom.” , 

“I know something,” observed Jack. “I know 

why they call idols idols. It’s because they sit npon 

pedestals ali day long not doing a thing.” 
——— 


“ Bless my soul !” cried the shade, as he entered the 
goklen gates and they gave him a trumpet. “I never 
learned to play this thing!” 

* That's the reason you're here,” remarked St. Peter. 


A PERTINENT INQUIRY 


“Head Me, Youne rettac, wean! Do vou want a s0n?"’ 


“Wat YeR Want ME TO pot 


CagRy YeR scoent roe yes 7” 


NOT WORTH MENTIONING. 


A clergyman whose y has not lessened his sense 
of nn ange that ee one day called on into 
pa to . or a 
= in middle life. — 

ave you ever been married before?” asked the 

= of the bridegroom. 
“ No, sir.” 

* Have you ?” to the bride. 

“Well, yes, I have,” replied the bride, laconically, 
“but it was twenty years ago, and be fell off a barn 
and killed hiseelf when we'd been married only a week, 
so it really ain't worth mentioning.” 


a 


“How far is it from here to Brushburg ?” asked a 
tourist of an old fellow who was hoeing weeds in a 
field of sickly corn *‘down South.” “ Is it far?” 

“ Waal, it hain’t so very fer nor it hain't so very nigh. 
If you go raound by the big road it's ferder nor i is 
nigh, bat if you cut acrost country it’s nigher nor it is 
fer, an’ if —- keep right straight ahead it's kinder be- 
twixt nigh an’ fer, but it's considerable of a ja'nt from 
hyar no matter how you git thar,” 


his 
ms 
cle 


>.> 


“Why did you leave your last place ?” 

* Becanse the man av the house was no gintleman.” 

“ What did he do?” 

“He locked me out av me room an’ t’rowed me 
clo’es out av the windy, an’ called in an officer an’ put 
me ont av the house be main foorce, an’ begorry oi 
left an’ niver wint back!” 

> 


“1 wisht I lived with Uncle Willie ont West,” said 
Tommie. “He says it's raining cats and dogs out 
there ‘most all the time. It must be lots of fun going 
around pickin’ ’em up.” 

———_>__—_. 


“Teawa Aying.machine the other night.” 

** Oh, come off.” 

“Yep Fact is, I was on it—tandem bike, and the 
way Miss Wiggles and I flew down the hill you'd ‘a’ 
thought we had a hundred wings apiece—and we're 
engaged because of it. When we took headers to- 
ape she landed square on my lap, and of course we 

ad to get engaged." 
———=_— 

Binks was speaking very well, but all of a sndden he 
broke down. 

“A word—a word,” he whispered to Dawson, who 
Sat near. 


“Ornithology,” replied Dawson. “ It isn’t the right 
word, but it's the only one I recall.” 














A THEORY. 


“Why po THEY LEAVE IT OUT IN THF RAIN, 
Sinas?” 

“T poun'vo’, moruer., It MUST BE ONE OF 
THOSE WeaTuce buRKAUS I HEAR TRLL OF.” 


A CLEVER EXPLANATION. 
“Why, Norah,” said Mra, K-——— to the new cook, 
I thought you said that you knew how to make nut 
cake.” 


“ 


* An’ pliwat is that if it ien’t a nut cake, ma’am 7” 
“ Bat you've put the nuts in whole! 

“ Begorry an’ I t'o't yeez wue as able to crack ‘em 
Iwas. Yer teeth's as good as mine!” 


THE OCCASION. 


“Noruina sTins Me 80 MUCH AS S¥LF-FORGETFUL HeKOotnEs, Me. Jonrs. Have you weven 
HAD THK FRELING OF DISREGARDING PRATH ITSELF IN THE PURSUIT OF 8OME LONGED-FOR onseoT 7” 


“Ves, AS A BOY, IN RATING MINCE PIE.” 


A WORD TO A COLLEGE PRESIDENT. 


Cu10aao, May 6.—Northwestern University students, 
including the “ coeds,” are muttering maledictions be- 
canse President Kogers nnexpectedly announced last 
night that in the fntare the young men stadents must 
have tickets to call on the girl studenta.—N. Y. Sun. 


Oh what a fearfal outrage on the poor Northwestern 
onth! 

He } menead call upon a maid unless he has forsooth 

A ticket from the Faculty, a license for to start 

And spend a pleasant evening with the maiden of 
his heart! 


To what will thie plan lead, indeed, if to it they 
adhere ? 

What innovations shall we find within another year? 

They'll have a coupon system possibly with little 
checks 

Permitting mild flirtations if they're countersigned 
by Prex 


And later, donbtless, we shall see this poor down- 
trodden youth 
Compelled to ask a permit just to look at Jane or 
nth; 
And if he’s really serious when ont to call he goes, 
The Sophomore must get a card before he can pro- 
pose! 


And after that, when they're engaged, what is to 


happen then? 

What Kina of license will they force on these poor 
college men? 

Some commutation ticket, with a bell-punch in its 


train, : 
Each time the lover Stephen wants to kiss his Sarah 
Jane 


And for the maids themselves, forsooth, must some 
rofessor choose 
What ones of several applicants for tickets he'll re- 


se 5 
In an she loves sweet William and abhors the 
homely Pete, 
Shall Peter get the ticket while sweet William's on 
the street ? 


If Jack would call on Lacy, and the tickets for 
sweet Lu 

Are all used up by others, what's old Prexy going 
to do ?— 

Say, “Sir, I'm very sorry, but our Lucy checks are 


out; 
But here's a card for Polly Jones, or one for Sallie 
Stout?” 


Now really, Dr. Rogers, you shoul take another 
tac 

It will not do to keep these lade and lonely lasses 
yack ; 

It doesn’t matter how you try, no matter what you 


do, 
Nanght but a forty-six-foot wall can separate the 
two! 
——_>——_—— 


Juerior. “Why did yen knock this man down? 
Did he say you were a liar?” 
Prisowsn. “ Worse 'n that,sah! He proved it!” 
a Ss 

A well-known politician, who is accustomed to pro- 
fess at least that the things which interest what he 
chooses to call “the leisure class" are mere fade, 
recently met his match. Encountering one who was 
interested in the game of golf, the virtues of which, 
never having been a “‘caddy,” the politician did not 
understand, he inquired, with a wink at one of his 
appreciative followers, 

“TI say, Mr. J——, what is the difference between 
goll-f and ‘ guff,’ as I believe it is called 7” 

“ Well, Mr. Q——,” replied the amateur golfer, “ golf 
is agame I try to play, and ‘ guff’ is what you give us.” 

Apropos of the game of golf, a story comes to us of 
a player who, after a day of ill luck, was observed to 
be undaly reflective. 

“What is the matter with you, J——?” said his 
adversary. “ You seem — 

“T am,” replied J—. “I have just read some- 
where that the vices of a man’s children represent to a 
considerable degree the suppressed tendencies of their 
parents.” 

“What of that ?” 

“Oh, nothing—exeept that I hate to think of the 
amount of profanity which I have suppressed this 
morning. Really; my dear fellow, if the suppressed- 
vice genera- 


theory is , My posterity for countless 
tions will be tical in thei: speech !” 














